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CAN THE IDEAL COLLEGE LIVE IN A GREAT CITY? 
I 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


These two words are in constant and familiar use; yet neither 
is easy to define. Asa rule the university is a college,—and 
much besides. 

The great American university usually includes, also, a group 
of advanced “schools,”’ devoted to avowed and direct profession- 
al training. From them issue every year full-fledged doctors, 
dentists, preachers, advocates, engineers, and teachers. And 
yet, no mere preparation for a special employment as a livelihood, 
no Butter-brod study as such, is the essential part of a true lib- 
eral education. Mr. Lowell, in his oration at Harvard’s two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, defended in memorable words 
the description of a university as a place where “nothing useful 
is taught :” that is, where nothing is taught, or learned, simply for 
its money-earning value. 

The university, as the largest and highest type of educational 
centre, is better distinguished by its graduate school or schools, 
in which the most eminent specialists undertake to conduct 
the advanced students to the frontier line of human knowledge, 
across the wide fields of purely scientific research, When the 
acolyte has also made his own first considerable contribution to 
the sum total of that knowledge, the second degree, of Ph.D.., is 
in sight. This distinction is supposed to mark the close of stu- 
dent life and to assert the full maturity of the young scholar. 
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But there is, of course, no limit set to the growth of the individ- 
ual,— nor to the scope of such an institution. 

One of the most striking examples, thus far attained, of ad- 
vanced non-professional specialism is the school of political sci- 
ence at Columbia. To its faculty, when in need of instruction, 
confidential advice, or expert assistance, the national govern- 
ment itself has repeatedly turned: yet the school does not pro- 
fess to graduate diplomatists, statesmen, nor even lawyers. 

It is evident that the material needs of a true university are 
enormous. Its libraries and laboratories, even its teaching staff, 
must always remain inadequate to its prospective needs. Not 
over four or five American universities can be called today well- 
endowed, and these, too, are clamorous for larger resources. 
Such centres of specialized erudition are already too numerous 
rather than too few. Far from any intelligent wish to increase 
the number, competent critics generally fear that, e. g. Princeton, 
Columbia and Yale, and, in the next wider circle, Johns Hop- 
kins, Cornell, Worcester, Harvard and the rest, are already plant- 
ed too closely together for the interests of the highest and larg- 
est intellectual life. 

But this fear, whenever expressed, is felt chiefly as to the ad- 
vanced or graduate work in pure science. All knowledge is in- 
terrelated. The most learnéd specialist, who seems the loneliest 
outpost in his chosen direction, may at any instant need the aid 
of the freshest research in a field hardly known to him save by 
name. All the records of the past, all the thought of the pres- 
ent, may be drawn upon, before the task of the day can be done 
aright. Hence the true scholar is rather the most gregarious 
than the most solitary of mankind. Already our universities are 
organizing for freer national and even international exchange 
of men and ideas. Tennyson’s ‘Parliament of Man”’ is yet a 
faraway dream: the universal republic of letters is by no means 
so remote. Eventually there will be ove university. 

For admission to this graduate or advanced study,—in more 
and more cases, even for entrance to a professional school,—a 
college diploma, or evidence of the A.B. degree, is regularly re- 
quired. What, then, is a college? With possibly one or two 
exceptions, each real university supports one or more colleges, 
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and a far larger number exist independently. In the elder uni- 
versity centres, the college is usually oldest of all, and is still the 
object of peculiar pride and love among the alumni. 

Generally speaking, the college provides four years of liberal 
study, not narrowly specialized, from about the eighteenth to 
the twenty-second year, for graduates of high schools and other 
secondary or preparatory institutions. This liberal collegiate 
course is in especial danger at present from the invasion of the 
“pedagogical option,”’ which offers direct preparation for teach- 
ing. But liberal study, it must be repeated, means a better 
equipment for life, for large civic and social usefulness, not mere 
training for professional work. Psychology, child-study, history 
of education, may all be permissible elective studies; but drill in 
pedagogical method, with practice-teaching, should at best be 
tolerated as an extra course, preferably given in the professional 
school itself rather than in the college. But the whole attempt 
to win two diplomas, or reach two goals, simultaneously, is itself 
poor pedagogy and poor ethics. 

The college curriculum, then, is to be regarded as a general 
preparation, either for the more rigid specialism common to pro- 
fessional and graduate schools, or for the active life into which a 
large proportion of the graduates will pass. The “plant” re- 
quired is not enormous, nor difficult to obtain. It is a desirable 
addition to the equipment of any community. A college should 
be created wherever a sufficient number of willing students can 
be provided with competent instructors. A normal school will 
prove a helpful neighbor. For all professional schools the col- 
lege course is an ideal preparation. But even if, for administra- 
tive purposes, united with such institutions, the moderately well 
equipped college should not attempt to give the “second de- 
gree in liberal arts,”,— Ph.D.—and will be wiser to decline to 
bear the more pretentious name of University. 


II 


COLLEGE AND CHURCH 


A college is not, and never can be, a corporation for invest- 
ment and financial gain. All business enterprises undertake 
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eventually to ‘‘make”’ money: i. e. to pay out more than is put 
in. To accomplish this end is, for them, success: to fall short 
of it is failure, more or less complete. A business man may 
have ethical aims as well, but business as such, finance, has no 
end save profit measurable in money. 

A church, however, as all men feel, is radically different. 
The wealthy Manhattan corporation bearing the mystic name of 
Trinity might hold all the property on Broadway and the 
Bowery as well, might draw larger rentals than all the descen- 
dants of ferryman and furtrader—and yet, as a Christian church, 
might be not merely a pitiful failure but actually dead: nonex- 
istent. Nearly every church has in fact an edifice, salaried em- 
ployes, an incorporated body of trustees. It should set a good 
example in business honor and solvency as in all else. Yet the 
real church fails, or succeeds, exactly so far as it forgets, or 
keeps alive, the spiritual influence of him who had not where to 
lay his head. 

If a coterie of thrifty investors should ever build a steeple- 
house, hire a popular preacher, let pews and sittings, and divide 
net annual profits pro’rata on the stock, it would be time for 
history to repeat itself: 

“And Jesus went into the temple of God, and cast out all 
them that bought and sold in the temple, and overthrew the 
tables of the money-changers.” (Matthew xxi, 12.) 

A private hospital, a private school, may be legitimate sources 
of private revenue; but surely no American college was ever 
founded in any such mercenary or mercantile spirit. None has 
actually returned, with or without interest, the money spent on 
it since its foundation. Financially, then, every such experi- 
ment may be regarded as a failure. 

But even the attempt at such thrift would be morally fraudu- 
lent, because, by unbroken usage, the historic name of College 
carries with it a promise of public service, a claim on public 
gratitude and support. Like the church, it has always been 
created by men who eagerly made sacrifice of their investments 
and moneys, in the faith that other and better returns were as- 
sured them from the diffusion of truth, from human progress to- 
ward better ideals. 
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A living church can never announce, amid a world of suffer- 
ing and sin, that it needs no more money. Instead it preaches: 
“Sell all thou hast and give to the poor.” Even so, it is the 
duty of every college administrator to say, as persuasively as he 
can, to man or woman whom he suspects of surplus wealth: 
“We will gladly relieve you of your burden, and make of it a 
blessing both for you and for your poor ignorant brother.” 
Until the world is evangelized every church is asking for more 
money. Until the ideal education is fully within the reach of 
all who can profit by it, every selfrespecting college should pro- 
claim a deficit in next year’s budget. If its local work be limi- 
ted and fully provided for, it must at once become, like every 
living church, the mother of missionary outposts elsewhere : 
for any form of culture which does not make men constantly 
more and more generous, patriotic, philanthropic, cosmopolitan, 
is doomed to deserved death: the death that awaits any form of 
isolation, of selfishness, of inhumanity. 

An alluring educational maxim is: The announced imperious 
needs of a college or university should increase about as the 
square of its prospective resources. That is, we confidently ex- 
pect, next year, or next decade, to be brought into contact, on 
all sides, with an ever larger environment of ignorance, folly, 
and sin. If ever the “North End” or the “East Side” needs 
no extension or settlement work, yet Alabama and Arkansas, 
Alaska and the Philippines, Korea and Burmah, will still be sit- 
ting in darkness. More and better educators, finer equipment, 
larger service to man, will be demanded until the millennium in 
the name of college and church alike, or possibly for some spiri- 
tual trust which shall include them both. 

This latter union must indeed come at last. True culture 
and true religion are all but the same. Charity, an enlightened 
devotion to the highest welfare of our brothermen, is the crown 
and consummation of both. 

At any rate, neither church nor college, as the representative 
of religion or of culture, is in any sense or degree a business 
venture. On the contrary, each represents the confiscation or 
condemnation of private property for beneficent ends: to con- 
struct a free bridge into a better country. 
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III 


COLLEGE AND SCHOOL 


Closer, and more dangerous, than any outward likeness to a 
business investment is the resemblance of a college to a “‘second- 
ary” school. The one has often grown out of the other. Again, 
many colleges, especially in the West and South, feel compelled 
to maintain their own preparatory departments. But the con- 
trast is at least as fundamental as the likeness. The combina- 
tion hampers both. ‘Ye cannot serve two masters.” Natur- 
ally it is the college, the more advanced and sensitive organism, 
that suffers the more. 

Schools are for children; for the immature, who are still sub- 
ject to authority. The teacher is in large measure the parent's 
understudy. Most of the elementary and even of the secondary 
teachers will doubtless always be young women, who later them- 
selves become wives and mothers. They can be expected to 
serve no such prolonged and costly apprenticeship as does a 
man who seriously undertakes to make of himself a scholar and 
a breeder of scholars. In a great city, especially, the “grade” 
teachers come to seem almost exchangeable parts of a mighty 
machine. Or, to modify the figure slightly, they are a type of 
needful tools, which can be produced in almost any quantity to 
meet the demand. They expect to be controlled and guided, 
more or less passively. The children, in their turn, are treated 
in a highly uniform fashion as plastic material. School is a 
treadmill, freedom is vacation. In the mill they are to do what 
and as they are bidden, to accept as true what they are told. 
Even the high school can only modify these conditions. There 
also the chief watch-word is still: Respect for authority. The 
common school system is felt to be necessary, in order to fit the 
ordinary boy and girl for the subordinate positions in life that 
probably await them. 

For it is as true as when Aristotle made it a cornerstone of 
his Politics, that among the necessary human relations is that of 
master and servant, or rather, head and hands: captain of in- 
dustry and obedient wage-earner. The leaders will always be 
relatively few and the led many. Colleges, the professional 
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schools, the larger intellectual life generally, must always be a 
privilege of the few, who can fit themselves thereby for efficient 
service. But these few must be sought out everywhere, as 
eagerly and painfully as the golden grains in Alaskan sands. 
Genius is the true wealth of the world, —and it is not hereditary. 


IV 


ATMOSPHERE OF THE COLLEGE 


The chief aim of education, in a democracy, is to enable each 
youth to attain the position he can best fill. A college course 
is by no means the only route to the upper reaches: but, as 
gradually widened and humanized, it may become, in most cases, 
the best means to test for a stated period, and to stimulate, 
those who, at seventeen or eighteen, seem intellectually too pro- 
mising to be set so early at a more or less monotonous lifetask. 
Under present conditions, also, a family of sufficient wealth can 
usually push its own indolent, unintellectual, even vicious off- 
spring into and eventually through college. For such youths, 
however, almost any form of enforced manual labor would gen- 
erally promise better results. 

A course in college should be eagerly accepted as an honor, 
and enjoyed as a privilege, in the full consciousness that it opens 
a prospect to higher usefulness in the community. It should be 
made accessible to all, no matter how poor or how rich their 
parents chance to be, who give promise of large mental growth. 

The subject of the ideal curriculum is too large for serious 
treatment in this connection. The old ‘“fetiches,’’ classics and 
mathematics, are forever deprived of their invidious and ana- 
chronistic preeminence, of their tyrannous universal sway. We 
cannot, of course, permanently abide by the anarchic proposition, 
that all studies, or any and every combination of studies, may 
be an equally efficient means of mental discipline and harmo- 
nious development. The general path of reconstruction was 
wisely indicated ten years ago by the suggestions of Dr. Wood- 
row Wilson. But the present concern is rather with the spirit 
which should enliven all teaching and all study. 

The chief lesson, daily illustrated in every classroom, should 
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be the duty of political, social, economic service, and, as a prep- 
aration therefore, a sympathetic comprehension of that indus- 
trial organism, the commonwealth, to which this service is due. 
In other words, the scholar is to be, first and last of all, the best 
of good citizens. Is that commonwealth for him, a city, a 
state, a nation, or mankind? All alike; for, as Benja- 
min Franklin both preached and exemplified, he serves each 
best who renders best service to them all. Every serious teacher 
is more or less socialistic, ethical, scientific: for the Law is one 
and indivisible. 

The chief characteristic of a college should be freedom. The 
due decorum of students, even, should be secured entirely 
through their general organization for self-government. The 
crude but normal instincts of youth, roughness in play, for in- 
stance, or undue adoration for physical prowess, should not be 
harshly combatted, but rather by genial sympathy gradually 
guided into the worthier ambitions of the larger yet not less 
strenuous life of mature man. The precise allotment of hours 
to study, exercise, social relaxation, should be left to individual 
judgment. A large measure of free election in studies must 
give full play to special tastes and aptitudes. 

Above all, in every study, quest for fundamental facts, free 
discussion, open-mindedness to any phase of truth, even lasting 
diversity of view, should be effectively welcomed. Neither instruc- 
tor nor textbook should be accorded the slightest reverence, save 
as they point out unmistakably the actual foundations of positive 
knowledge or the best available means of approach to the sour- 
ces. The spirit of the quest should be made more important 
than any definite facts ascertained. 


Vv 


MATERIAL NEEDS 


Compared with the human element, all material equipment is 
but a minor accident. The ideal relation of professor and stu- 
dent was perhaps best attained when the aging Plato and youth- 
ful Aristotle talked as they walked together under the shadowy 
olives of the Academia. So the typical college has been de- 
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pieted, with definite American local color, as “Mark Hopkins 
at one end of a log, Jimmie Garfield at the other.” The elder 
scholar’s mind still enriches and stimulates itself, while it kind- 
les the torch of youth. In that miracle lies always the essence 
of the “higher education.” 

Yet even as the church, especially in our climate, needs a 
house made with hands, as the pastor demands of his flock a 
viaticum for creature comforts, as the ecclesiastical finances tax 
the energies of a treasurer, so, ‘‘We are also his children:” the 
teacher, too, must have bread to eat, though he, like his 
clerical kinsman, claims to live not alone, nor chiefly, by bread. 

In the equipment of a living college, a good library of from 
one to two hundred thousand volumes should head the list. 
Four laboratories, each a mighty engine in a master’s hand, are 
requisite for physics, chemistry, biology, and physiological psy- 
chology. The classical, Romance and Germanic languages, at 
least, being vitally related to our own speech, must be repre- 
sented, by four or more men, each surrounded by,—not buried 
under— manuscripts, books, facsimiles, and artistic illustration. 
Larger yet is his task who reveals, by precept and example, the 
living possibilities of English expression, or interprets with critical 
sympathy the masterpieces of our own literature. Historical 
and political science demand at least two well-equipped philoso- 
phers. Ethics will doubtless claim an especial exemplar. Musi- 
cal science, the history of the plastic arts, athletics and gymnas- 
tics, can hardly go unrepresented. 

Altogether, fifteen men, of liberal, divergent, yet not too nar- 
row culture, bred as a rule in the university life of more than 
one land, are an irreducible minimum for an ideally efficient col- 
lege of even three to four hundred students. That the living 
wage of such teachers, and of nearly as many junior assistants, 
with necessary buildings and equipment, or even maintenance, 
could ever be evolved out of tuition fees, is merely ludicrous. 
Not the creation of monumental buildings, but the adequate 
provision of endowment for respectable salaries, is the one thing 
absolutely requisite before the college can be spoken of as /foun- 
ded at all. The academic atmosphere is simply the life of such 
men, among their loyal pupils. 
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VI 


THE OLDER AMERICAN COLLEGE 


Until very recently, colleges existed only for men. In origin 
they were monastic, thus beginning in close relation to the life 
of the church, with which culture is yet to be fully and openly 
reiinited. In England the requirement of celibacy for the 
graduate fellows, as well as for the students, the obligation for 
the instructor first to have taken priestly orders, disappeared 
only a few years ago. Our Puritan forefathers intended only to 
train a pious, orthodox clergy, and, if possible, to evangelize the 
Indian youth: yet liberal culture early began to leak in. They 
were right in assuming that religion and culture are one: but 
their conception of religion was too narrow, though noble. Nor 
have we yet wholly escaped the cramping shell of mediaevalism. 

In the New England college of our own youthtime, the last 

vestige of the monastic tradition survived, possibly, in the feel- 
ing that the academic community was exempt and cut off from 
the social or even political powers of outer Philistia. That fond 
delusion also is doubtless fast dissolving or already vanished. 
The din of the outside world, the pressure of commercialism, the 
very struggle for existence, seems every year closer, more insis- 
tent and pervasive. Yet a certain seclusion, an absorption in 
the especial interests of youth, a strong sense of efficient com- 
radeship, will always be essential. It is for such reasons that 
the college seems to require an atmosphere, almost an indepen- 
dent existence, of its own. 
- Those New England colleges just referred to were set in vil- 
lages like Williamstown, Amherst, Brunswick, often so small 
that the college necessarily dominated nearly all social life. 
Even New Haven and Cambridge were but bigger villages. 
Harvard, to be sure, was within three miles of Boston, but it 
was three miles by lumbering stagecoach or horsecar: and even 
in Boston, in the nineteenth century, Ralph Emerson drove his 
mother’s cows home across the common. 

The steady merging of the college in the general life of our 
people is not, however, chiefly due to the swift growth of cities, 
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to telegraph and trolley, newspapers and magazines. Larger and 
mightier than these is the quickened consciousness of mankind’s 


needs and claims, the pressure of the merciless yet beneficent 
law that nothing can permanently prosper, nor even long endure, 
which fails to justify itself by service. The race itself has awak- 
ened from the dreamery of leisurely childhood to the serious life 
of mature man. 

There are thoughtful observers who are already convinced 
that the small or independent college is doomed. It is true, 
that on its purely scholastic side it is already a preparatory 
school for the university, to which its best graduates are largely 
drawn. Between the mere local fitting school, private or public, 
and the score or two of large endowed universities, the college 
is in some danger of being crushed out like the small indepen- 
dent tradesmen and master mechanics of our youth. But cer- 
tainly the men, now past middle age, to whom the friendships, 
the intellectual and moral stimulus, the whole atmosphere of the 
old college were the very sources of true manly life, will be re- 
luctant to believe that here also centralization is to be inevitable 
and resistless. Surely for many another decade, at least, each 
tier of counties, possibly each city community of a hundred 
thousand families, can easily support and protect the local 
college. 


Vil 
CITY AND COUNTRY 


Ours is today chiefly a people of noisy cities. The dreamer 
sees, indeed, a happier time, when the tallest skyscrapers of 
Manhattan shall topple before the challenging trumpets of a 
more humane civilization. Ill fares the folk, to myriad ills a 
prey, whose hundred thousand families live, or whose half a 
million workers ply their daily tasks, within the limits of one up- 
roarious square mile. Every child is entitled to sunshine, grass, 
and flowers. There is a half-acre available somewhere for every 
American family. To what end are pneumatic tubes, long dis- 
tance telephones, electric trains, and other annihilators of space 
perfected, if it be not to give us all free elbow room and free 
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breath, the right to look out of our own front, side and back 
windows, to hoe our own garden-patch, to greet our guest on 
HH | our own door-stone? Man springs from earth, and aspires to 
! | heaven: neither vista should be unfamiliar to his weary eyes. 
ait Meantime the city is here, and will long continue. Can the 
i i college be transplanted into it and thrive? The serener Aca- 
lai i demic influences are most needed precisely here in Babel: and 
ne here, also, much of the requisite material is already accumulated. 
Thanks to Franklin, and Ticknor, and Carnegie, the great libra- 
ries are already with us. Art museums are not inaccessible. 
Drama, opera, concert music, are at hand, though not yet made 
as inexpensive as the popular need requires. These may light- 
en perceptibly the task of creating the city college. 

i | Dormitories, proctors, a special system of restraint for youth- 
| ful lawlessness, will hardly be needed. They are at best but 
temporary substitutes for daily parental oversight in the home. 
Some substantial requirements, however, yet remain. 

First, the location and permanent abode. This must be se- 
questered from the jingling of bells, the shrieking of whistles, 
the roar of trains. Perhaps the innermost dells of the largest 
parks would not fully meet that need. Yet in laboratory work, 
of any delicacy,—above all in that most sensitive laboratory, 
the brain,—quiet is indispensable to accurate results. Besides 
laboratories, library, and lecture halls, each instructor needs his 
own classroom of moderate size, where he may have his books 
and pictures about him, and meet students at any moment for 
personal consultation. The best teaching is often in casual sug- 
gestion or unanswered question. To add a homelike element and 
f refining social influence, each head of department should live 
El close at hand in a detached house. The implication that the 
oh i ideal professor will usually be a man, a husband, and a father, 
Ri can be defended at length if need be. Such a communal home 
} ought to have an architectural unity and beauty, a character 
i || of its own, such as charms the appeciative vistor in the older 
| colleges of Oxford: but certainly no wall or gate should con- 
front any who wish to pass in or out. 
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Vil 
SEGREGATION VS. CO-EDUCATION 


Will the city college be co-educational? It would of course 
be possible to create for the two sexes twin institutions, having 
in common perhaps only the chieflibrary. Masterly instructors, 
however, never appear duplicated, nor can their energies be dis- 
sipated without grievous waste. Providential inclusion of broth- 
ers and sisters in one family is generally felt to be beneficent in 
ways not at all inscrutable. It is said that no college for men 
only has been endowed north of Mason and Dixon’s line since 
the civil war. Every state university of the West, such great 
private foundations as DePauw and Oberlin, and the far more 
opulent recent creations at Palo Alto and in Chicago, have also 
followed nature’s footsteps in this direction, utilizing the helpful 
power of each sex over the other. Few instructors who have 
felt that subtle influence enlivening their classrooms will ever 
thereafter choose to deal with restless, incredulous, independent 
boys, or docile, conscientious girls, alone. We cannot and 
would not segregate them elsewhere. In the one place where 
the triple security of publicity, chaperonage, and abundant men- 
tal employment is afforded, it is supremely illogical to divide 
their energies— and ours. 

However, under social conditions so free as the present, this 
is a minor question, one of degree and not of absolute diversity 
in opinion. No one really wishes to separate youths and 
maids in any conventual spirit: and all realize that they can 
never be taught or treated exactly alike. 


IX 
THE COLLEGE STUDENT 


It is important that the students be drawn from all classes of 
society: if the existence of social lines already in America is to 
be conceded at all. One of the lessons best learned in college is, 
that those not born into our “set’’ often prove to be our most 
generous rivals, congenial comrades, helpful lifelong friends. 
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Honest wealth and honest poverty should be early aided to un- 
derstand and respect each other. 

Since the poorest families will often produce most promising 
children, and can make for them no further sacrifice beyond the 
yearlong loss of their earnings, the college must have a large 
proportion of free scholarships, or even more liberal money 
prizes. The competition for these honors should be open to all, 
under conditions that absolutely cut off even the suspicion of 
favoritism. Any attempt to limit them to such as ‘need assis- 
tance” makes a galling charity of what should be a merited dis- 
tinction. The list should be an honor roll, on which every student 
would wish to see his own name. Of course, those who have 
no need of the money may return it, or decline to draw it: but 
this must be a private matter, absolutely unknown to the gen- 
eral academic public. Any other treatment will tend to drive 
away the very persons most desired, highspirited youths, sensi- 
tively conscious of lofty ambition and capacity. Indeed, every 
college student may well feel that he owes a debt to alma mater 
in money as in other forms, since his tuition fees by no means 
cover his proportionate share in the full cost of instruction. 
This debt he may repay in after years, either directly or by so- 
cial efficiency of any kind. 

The ethical standard should easily be held notably higher in 
the academic microcosm than it actually is in the world outside, 
because these youths, carefully selected, released from mechani- 
cal or mercantile labor, are devoting some of their best years to 
the development of the life of the spirit. While friendly surveil- 
lance should be constant, and affectionate admonition as fre- 
quent as need be, there should usually be only one penalty for 
those who fail to descry and pursue the ideals of college life: 
viz., prolonged or permanent relegation to the wide world out- 
side. Every student’s face, name, and general reputation should 
be well-known to each instructor. A teacher who does not 
make the characters of his students an object of constant alert 
and eager study has missed his vocation, if he have any. Mis- 
takes will be made in the selection of every class. Each year 
some students will be irresistibly and wisely diverted to other 
employments: and others will more or less plainly reveal that 
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they have reached the limit of their intellectual growth. Such 
delicate problems can never be rightly solved by mere tabulated 
records, but only by expert, sympathetic, and intimate study of 
character. 


X 
THE COLLEGE INSTRUCTOR 


The best of teaching is an inspiring example. Hence the 
very life of a college is in its faculty. The ideal instructor must 
be a man of abundant experience and settled character, cultiva- 
ted mind and imagination, civic courage, socially serviceable, 
who writes, speaks, converses with ease, force, and grace. He 
must keep himself in alert sympathy with all the largest phases 
of human effort and progress. He must understand the local 
community, and adapt himself to it. He must be a teacher 
born, one who instinctively devotes all he has and is to the less 
mature natures about him. 

Yet he must himself still be an unsated, aspiring, persistent 
student: and this for several reasons. The importance of his 
example cannot be over-emphasized. But also, the intellectual 
life, like the physical, never stands still. Stagnation is death. 
He who no longer grows is already decaying. Further- 
more, no realm of study remains a single year unaltered. Any 
man who neglects the books and essays of the most progressive 
investigators in his department is an old fogy at forty. Better, 
almost, not be taught at all, than crammed with exploded hypo- 
theses of the last generation. 

Perhaps there is no indespensable type of man more difficult 
to mold and preserve under existing conditions than the ideal 
college professor. Either university specialist or scholastic drill- 
master is a far less complex creation. He must be in close 
sympathetic touch with scores of active, diverging young natures, 
yet he must not train them into uniformity, nor yet merely urge 
them toward his own favorite pursuits. He must even have 
some scholarly conception of the work undertaken by each and 
every colleague, with whom he meets in the familiar atmosphere 
of the faculty room, at least. He must keep up his old relations 
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with the narrower specialists of the great universities who, with 
larger leisure and better equipment than his, are ceaselessly 
pushing the border-lines of science farther and farther out into 
the twilight. Nay he must himself still do some creditable spe- 
cial work, lest he become a mere uncritical retailer of other 
men’s knowledge. Never can he tie himself to a textbook. In 
short, he should be a philosopher, an apostle of culture, an ideal 
man. 

Fifteen or twenty such men, broad but not superficial, too cul- 
tivated to be intolerant, eagerly teaching and as eagerly learn- 
ing, if they be cut loose from dwarfing worry as to the physical 
needs of their immediate family, and are left free to develop 
fully in their natural activities, will make a college anywhere. 
Appreciative students will not be lacking, and in truth, eager 
immaturity is much the same, all the world over. Though not 
actually engaged in agriculture, mechanical labor, or commerce, 
such men, in college or university, are remote from active life 
only as the general’s staff on the commanding outlook are re- 
moved from the mélée,—to supply a larger and more vital need. 


XI 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE COLLEGE 


The college, like the church, whether public or private, will 
have some form of incorporation, and a board of trustees, be- 
cause it must control property. But the life of the college con- 
sisteth not in the abundance of its lands and buildings, its mort- 
gages, stocks, and bonds. Even of the trustees, the majority 
should be men of wide culture as well as large ideas, because 
the mere business man cannot understand the academic life 
which he has never shared. The essential function of the trus- 
tees is financial oversight. The president of the faculty natur- 
ally has a place and voice in their councils, not as one of them 
but as a scholar who is the chosen representative of scholars. 

The president is not likely to be called to be a pioneer or re- 
volutionist in education. So long as it exists at all, the college 
is the middle link in the chain, less agitated than the lower 
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schools or the university work beyond. Such names as Eliot 
and Maxwell illustrate the general truth, that the university 
president or the school superintendent is the natural leader of 
reform, though of course every true college man is at least an 
intelligent critic, to whom journalism, the magazine, general lit- 
erature, are open fields. 

While the trustees are usually the formal electors, each head 
of department should really be the chief influence in the selec- 
tion of his own assistants. When an eminent scholar is called 
from elsewhere to fill at once a professorial chair, a cordial and 
practically unanimous invitation and welcome from his future 
colleagues should be essential: for a certain social solidarity is 
almost as helpful in a collegiate senate as in a regimental officers’ 
mess. So in the rare event, that the enforced retirement of a 
veteran instructor becomes a painful but urgent necessity, the 
evidence on which action is to be based should be submitted to 
a jury composed in large part of his colleagues. The tenure of 
junior assistants is naturally less secure, and indeed their appoint- 
ments are for relatively brief terms: but the career of a profes- 
sor, as of a judge, is felt to be largely dependent on security and 
permanence. He is a regular officer in active militant service, 
to whom discharge or degradation is infinitely worse than death. 
These personal questions, then, are not properly, nor mainly, 
presidential functions. Indeed no one man is ever best fitted 
to decide them alone. 

If the college, again, has rashly begun its activity without tol- 
erably adequate endowment, the president, and indeed all con- 
cerned, may for a time be forced into the undignified and un- 
congenial task of peripatetic begging. It is precisely on this 
side that the freedom, the vitality, the moral elevation of a col- 
lege is most endangered. The importuned millionaire may well 
fancy himself in a superior, not to say a masterful, position. But 
even if any academic crisis does require the activity of the syco- 
phant or the lobbyist, surely he need not aspire to the highest 
seat. 

There still remains abundant need for a strong and wise exe- 
cutive. First, he is the natural link between the faculty, over 
which “eg presides, and the trustees. Hence though voting in 
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neither body, he will be the strongest individual force in each, 
influencing largely both the financial and the educational policy, 
without actually dictating either. He will be still a teacher, too 
much identified with his profession to escape it, any more than 
would, or could, a surgeon raised to the headship of a hospital, 
or a preacher when doubly consecrated asa bishop. Not mere- 
ly in the academic community but in the world outside, his 
written or spoken word will be heard, at every crisis, in the fa- 
miliar tone of natural leadership. And one large inner duty he 
certainly cannot delegate: to be at the call of every student and 
instructor as a sympathetic confidant, a steadfast friend, if need 
be a judicious advocate as well as critic. 

Whence will such a man of destiny arise, and who will recog- 
nize him most promptly and unerringly? Clearly, he should be 
elected by the faculty, either from their own number or outside 
it, the choice being subject to ratification by the trustees, per- 
haps also by another advisory body representing the watchful 
and loyal alumni. Like all executive officers in free communi- 
ties, he will ordinarily serve for a definite term, perhaps five 
years, and then will usually be eager to return to more conge- 
nial duties as a teacher, to a more fruitful leisure for study and 
constructive work. Still, there are men, even among scholars, 
who develop an especial and precious genius for administration, 
and there are critical conditions which may demand a prolonged 
sacrifice of the more purely scholastic career. 

Why the American college, or faculty, has usually had im- 
posed upon it, from without, an autocrat, who is too often 
neither teacher or scholar, is too difficult a problem for the pres- 
ent occasion— or indeed for the present writer. The equally 
familiar fact, that thissame autocrat is the only person, as a rule, 
who has either real security of tenure or a living salary, lies yet 
farther afield. But it is surely self-evident, that of all human 
organizations a peaceful Anglo-Saxon community of liberal 
scholars has the least need of anything resembling a dictator. 
Indeed even that word maligns the Romans, at least of republi- 
can days: for their dictator, named by the senate in time of dir- 
est need, held power for six months at most,—and then, resign- 
ing, rendered full account of his stewardship. 
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The president's honorarium should take the form of an ad- 
dition,— say 25% or 50%,—to his professorial salary, in due 
recognition of the fact that his scholarly leisure must be largely 
sacrificed, and also that he must to some extent entertain, as 
well as visit, the friends of the college. A certain democratic 
simplicity and approximate equality, however evanescent else- 
where, is supremely desirable in academic life. To secure a 
wonderful moneyraiser, a man of national fame as speaker and 
writer, or even a genius in organization, by paying him thrice or 
fivefold the income of his most intimate associates, has often at 
least one sinister result: it raises him, or drops them, to a level 
of social expenditure so diverse as to put a heavy bar on com- 
radeship. Still, it is perfectly possible for a man of great income, 
or even of immense vested wealth, to hold, on a proper footing, 
his place among his colleagues in the faculty. Both he and they, 
surely, can practice what has already been mentioned among 
the chief lessons the students should learn. He must be, how- 
ever, a high-hearted Christian gentleman; or, what is perhaps 
another name for much the same thing, a social democrat. 


XII 
THE ESSENTIAL DIFFICULTY 


We approach, finally, a topic which, precisely because it is 
the burning and vital one, must be treated with absolute frank- 
ness. The true difficulty is a social question. Twenty-five or 
fifty acres of suitable land can be found in or near any great 
city. One million dollars should suffice for buildings. Two or 
three more would endow the professorships, and also the assist- 
ants’ positions, for the present, though the rate of interest is 
steadily falling and the cost of living rises even more rapidly, so 
that posterity may have to supplement foundations that now 
seem liberal. Students’ tuition-fees, whether paid by them- 
selves, by private benefactors, or out of public funds, should 
easily cover the operating expenses. The state universities of 
the West have shown, also, that a public as well as a private in- 
stitution, if successful, may hope for large gifts from graduates 
and others. Even the broadminded scholars themselves, men 
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of world-wide culture, with the genius for teaching, may be 
found, though not in endless abundance, nor by all who might 
start upon their trail. But:—will they and their work receive 
due welcome? 

The true-hearted scholar will certainly not accept mere wealth 
as a badge of mastery or superiority. He will neither envy 
those who dwell in palaces, give costly banquets, or otherwise 
display the pride of successful moneygetting, nor will he ever 
cringe for a share in the profits of traders or speculators. These 
chose after their desires. His heart also is where his treasure 
lies. Even when mediocre police judges, or preachers of merely 
local fame, are valued at four or five times the price set on his 
own services,—though it was not thus in Puritania of old, he 
will smile not too grimly at that also, and demand for the col- 
lege library the books he can no longer set on his own shelves. 
His modest competence must be secure, his freedom of thought 
and speech, political action and social usefulness, unquestioned. 

The trustees, once again, should be mainly men of liberal 
education as well as liberal ideas, because such men best under- 
stand, that the scholar’s consecration, like that of the true priest, 
has nothing in common with the poverty of the lazy tramp or of 
the incompetent mechanic: that, if he is left unplaced in the 
race for millions, it is often solely because, like the elder Agassiz, 
he was “too busy” with more important matters “to make 
money.” 

The plane of living in those Puritanic villages was low and 
comparatively uniform for all. There was little to sate sensuous 
or aesthetic cravings. Though the imagination languished, the 
life of the spirit was perhaps all the stronger for those privations. 
Only a few of the elder scholars really were, like Whitney in 
philology or Peirce in mathemetics, men of international fame. 
But the love and honor lavished on “Pa” Tyler of Amherst, 
and hundreds like him, was more than earned by character, by 
devotion, by good works unceasing. 

We in our day and generation crave little more. Among our 
students we cannot be truly efficient without that same meed of 
love and whole-hearted respect. If the parents disdain the 
works of the scholar, and proclaim that he lives by them be- 
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cause he lacks the energy and capacity to share the larger in- 
come of tradesmen and promoters, it will not be easy to make 
the children think otherwise. In the long run a people must 
live or perish by its ideals. It cannot have a much better spirit- 
ual life, a much nobler posterity, than it deserves. 


. To the query raised in our title no direct answer has been 
given. Each great city community must make its own response: 
and indeed, zdea/s are necessarily set too high to be immediately 
and completely attained. 

Certainly, the present conditions in America, and especially in 
the great cities, give ground at best for hope, not for full confi- 
dence. Material prosperity, physical energy, potential leisure 
for the higher life, we have in large measure already: but few 
indeed have learned the lesson of relative values. When the 
son of a millionaire banker, for instance, devotes his life to sym- 
pathetic study of the plastic arts, it is hardly even an example, 
but rather an isolated marvel. Far oftener does the master of 
newly-won wealth make the fatal mistake of the haughty nobles 
of imperial Rome, supposing that he can own the genius whose 
products he admires. Too often the corporation lawyer, the 
petted clergyman, even the family physician, is tempted to gild 
his chains with the price of his manly freedom. Certainly, as 
long as that rarest and most happily gifted among the sons of 
men, the great artist, the creator of beauty, is not yet hailed, 
when he appears, with reverent gratitude, but must too often 
choose between patronage and poverty,—so long, the mere 
scholar, who would but essay to reveal and interpret what he is 
powerless to create, may hardly dare repine if he too should fail 
of his birthright. 


A college consists essential of faculty and students: of mature 
and youthful workers, all with equal eagerness seeking truth, for 
its own sake, in the deathless spirit of philosophy, but acquiring 
the chief profit in self-development amid helpful comradeship. 
Out of such colleges, and from the universities that supply in 
even larger measure the same atmosphere, the farsighted leaders 
of humanity will most frequently spring. 
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Such an institution can at least do something to remind the 
youth of the city that the problem of life is not finally solved by 
the accumulation of a million or even a billion of dollars. If a 
watch-word in a single sentence be desired, it might be Cicero’s: 
“All studies that contribute to humane culture are united by 
a common bond,” or Socrates’s: ‘‘We account it the chief 
gain that we grow helpful one to another.” Farther than either, 
perhaps, reéchoes the prophecy of Emerson’s wingéd word: “To 
give all men access to the master-pieces of art and nature is the 
problem of civilization.” 


WILLIAM CRANSTON LAWTON 
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THE POETRY OF MR. LAURENCE BINYON 


If Mr. Laurence Binyon were a painter he could not be more 
concerned with the color and form of things. His most distinc- 
tive poems are renderings of things seen—‘“ London Visions” 
and Oriental pageants. The “London Visions” are renderings of 
the picturesqueness of London, some done with the artist’s eyes 
wide open, others when he is in half-dream; the Oriental pa- 
geants have taken color and shape before him as he has read and 
brooded of the pomp and splendor of the life of old time in 
Magna Greca and Syria and Persia. A man living in London, 
even if he be a poet, cannot escape present-day problems and 
Mr. Binyon has determinately chosen to write often of London 
of to-day. A fourth of all his poems, a half of those of his 
maturity, are of London; but it is not London that fills his 
highest happiest dreams. These are of English seashore, of 
Montenegrin mountain, of Syrian deserts, of pageants in Antioch 
and Carmanian vales, of Arthurian romance. 

From his first poems of “ Primavera” in 1890 Mr. Binyon has 
been picturing landscape and ceremonials of splendid life, either 
for themselves or as symbols to interpret his own moods. 
Whatever else they contain the succeeding collections of his 
verse contain many descriptions. He has published seven vol- 
umes,’ but they are very slim volumes, containing in all some 150 
poems. These poems are written in many manners, though 
comtemplative lyrical and descriptive lyrical are his more usual 
modes. His narratives are generally told by a succession of 
pictures. When Mr. Binyon attempts the song-lyric, where de- 
scription is less possible, he is uniformly less fortunate than in 
descriptive and contemplative verse. It is natural that a man 
of his temperament writing on the subjects he chooses should 
prefer the graver verse-forms, blank verse, the ode, and slow- 
paced rhymed pentameters. Writing of Mr. Robert Bridges’ 
poetry, Mr. Binyon has expressed his admiration for “ that struc- 
tural beauty,” that “wholeness of good tissue which is the pith 


1 A new volume, “ Penthesilea,” appeared this spring, since the writing of 
this article Ep. 
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of all enduring art.” He would have art “proud, serene, and 
perfect.” Mr. Binyon’s own best poems are “proud”’ and 
“serene,”’ “with structural beauty,” but not, as he has written, 
built of pale words. It is strange, indeed, that Mr. Binyon, who 
owns in his essay on Keats how much he loves richness of color 
and harmony of form, and who reading his own verse must see 
its pageantry, can write 

Pale are the words I built for my delight 

To house in; pale as the chill mist that holds 

An ardent morn. My fire to others’ sight 

But dimly burns through the frail speech it moulds; 

I cast but shadows from my inward light. 
This, when even the very shadows he writes of are purple, when 
his fire, though it burns dimly, burns dimly only because of the 
richness of the sacred glass through which we watch it glow; 
when there is no paleness in his poetry, no morning light, but 
the waning splendor of a spent sun in the afterglow. How he 
loves the time between sun-set and day’s end! 


Come let us forth and wander the rich, the murmuring night! 
The sky-blue dusk of summer trembles above the street. 


And how the night itself! 
Liquid gloom quivered with stars appearing endlessly. 


What splendor in the description of the dead city in the rock- 
bound desert that Porphyrion fled, his vision peopling it with 
hosts “for mountain battle armed!’’ What amplitudes of space, 
of “boundless country darkening” in Porphyrion’s outlook on 
the “great uplands dimly rolled” away to Antioch and the sea! 

Mr. Binyon, the son of a clergyman, has by birth-right an in- 
terest in “the storied sacred East,” but it was of the landscapes 
of home that he first wrote, not then with many intimations of 
his later power. He was at Oxford in these days, but he writes 
strangely little of its old beauty, lover of all things beautiful that 
he is. Its “spires and towers” do loom up over the willows of 
“Cherwell Stream,” but that is all of it we see. In ‘The Praise 
of Life” and “Porphyrion”’ the several poems picturing English 
countryside and seashore reveal his descriptive art at fuller 
power. There is the quiet joy of a day on the upper Thames 
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in “The First Day of Summer ;”’ the subject and sentiment of 
“The Oak”’ recall experiences and thoughts of happy rambles 
in the New Forest; ‘May Evening” is described as it is in 
every English farming county. Each of these poems is in its 
way beautiful, but not one of them smacks of the soil, has the 
home-thrust of observation that brings back to keen senses the 
very tang of wood and tillage. Mr. Binyon, whatever his up- 
bringing, is in his poetry no more than a city man. Although 
there is little detail, country-side and seashore are present to 
these descriptive poems in form and color, but taste and smell 
and sound are seldom used to bring very out-of-doors before us. 
A flower to Mr. Binyon is apt to be a thing of beauty, or a sym- 
bol of beauty, and nothing more ; not, too, a primrose or a fox- 
glove whose mention would make the definite appeal of a thing 
known and loved. So seldom does he name a bird that it is a 
real surprise to find that he does know a thrush and can speak 
definitely of his “‘dewy notes.’”’ I state his neglect of the little 
things of Nature not as a defect, but as a limitation. It is not 
the way of his masters Tennyson and Wordsworth, but of his 
more remote master Milton, who wrote before Englishmen were 
wholly awake to the beauty of England, and of his chiefest 
master Keats, like Milton a cockney and like him a man who 
lived too little out-of-doors. 

There is one poem, however, in which Mr. Binyon makes a 
selection of symbols that brings the scenes he paints before you 
in their utmost beauty and significance. If each of the three 
scenes were a painting you would fall to discussing whether the 
“atmosphere” of the first or last were more wonderful. “The 
Drift-Wood Gatherers” seems to me Mr. Binyon’s perfect poem. 
It is not the highest poetry he essays here—sketches of an old 
peasant couple at their little tasks by the Atlantic. He first 
presents the old man and woman gathering driftwood ‘along 
the deep shelve of the abandoned shore ;” then on “their home- 
ward path, bordered with heath and pine,’”’ then at their hum- 
ble meal of autumn fare while “‘the low lamp kindles their old 
cheeks.” This cottage life by the shore is of the life that 
Crabbe knew, but what different scenes he chose to select from 
it; how despairing his, how heartening this of Mr. Binyon’s! 
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“The Driftwood Gatherers” is a poem to be put beside Mr. 
A. C. Benson’s “Shepherd ;”” both are bits from the heart of 
English peasant life, now so fast disappearing. It illustrates 
how happy Mr. Binyon may be in his dicton. Driftwood, the 
word itself, and that of which it is the symbol, has every asso- 
ciation of romance, but the picture is drawn almost realistically. 
How well the homely words are chosen! The reader’s heart 
cannot but warm with sympathy as he reads of “heath and 
pine,” of the “happy fire” leaping on the “swept stones,” of 
the old songs the woman sings, of the man’s feigned chiding. 
There is an element of narrative in “The Driftwood Gatherers”’ 
as in so many of Mr. Binyon’s more successful verses, but the 
story of an afternoon and evening in the life of an old couple is 
told by a succession of pictures. It is just such a poem as a 
painter might illustrate without distortion. 

It would seem from the record in Mr. Binyon’s verse that he 
has had deeply happy outings in Flanders, in Portugal, in Monte- 
negro and in Italy, as well as in his own England. Monte- 
negro, of foreign lands, lifts his heart highest, since there he 
finds three of the things he loves most—pines and mountains 
and free men. 

Mr. Binyon has written of many sides of London life, of many 
kinds of London scenes, generally as they are summed up in a 
characteristic picture. Now it is a great dray rolling down the 
street, its giant driver guiding it triumphantly; now it is Duse 
as Magda; now the great golden dome of St. Paul’s looming 
above the smoke-wrapped city; now Salvation Army singers, in 
whose enthusiasm the poet sees the reincarnation of the de- 
lirious spirit that fired the Dionysia’s ‘mad, leafly revels at the 
Wine-God’s will ;”” now a quiet sunset on “full-flooding Thames.” 
Various lights illumine these city scenes Mr. Binyon chooses, 
but while dawnlight and full-noon and sunset color some, Lon- 
don at night inspires so many that I have come to think the 
characteristic lights of the poems are the flickering gas of street 
lamps. 

Miles out of London in the fragrant country fields he looks 
down on London’s “endless fiery maze,’ where “night comes 
to few unanxious happy eyes.” As he writes in this early poem 
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so he writes now when half of his poems are “London Visions.” 
When he came to London to live, its multitudes had only this 
compensation for country solitude, that there were among them 
thousands of unhappy men whose many griefs by his very con- 
viction of their existence might assuage and appease his own 
bitterest sorrow. Eight of the twelve poems of the first series 
of “London Visions” are night pieces; four of the ten poems 
of the second series of “London Visions” are night pieces; 
“The Threshold” is of twilight, and others in which no time of 
day is mentioned have the dark setting of night. Of the night 
are ‘The Fire,” “The Dray,” “Eleonora Duse as Magda’’ and 
“The Supper” in “Porphyrion and other Poems.” 

Although “The Supper” is more or less in the manner of Mr. 
John Davidson’s poems of London most of Mr. Binyon’s city 
verses are very different from his, as they are different again 
from Robert Buchanan’s and Henley’s. Mr. Binyon is more 
intent on the picture of his subject, where Henley is as much 
interested in the surge and sound that accompanies the picture 
as in the picture itself. Henley, too, is almost always the im- 
pressionist. Robert Buchanan cares much less for making pic- 
tures of city life than he does for telling the life stories of vic- 
tims of that life. Mr. Davidson has generally a problem to pro- 
pound as well as a story to suggest and a picture to paint. 

Vivid and rich in color as is “Martha,” splendid as are the 
sunset pictures of “The Threshold,” London cannot furnish 
material for such pageants as can the East. Before his lot was 
to work in London Mr. Binyon had written of the “storied 
East afar.” It was to the nearer East of Greece, so familiar to 
him from his studies, that he turned for subjects when he would 
write verse. ‘‘Persephone”’ was his Newdigate prize poem. It 
is a far cry from “Persephone” to “Porphyrion;” the one is 
but prentice work, the other, that of a master of verse-craftsman- 
ship. Mr. Binyon’s readings in the Greek authors ordinarily 
considered at college must have whetted his curiosity to know 
the wonders of countries farther East, or more eastern in modes 
of thought and life than Greece. His study of Daniell’s water- 
colors assuredly deepened this curiosity. It is not, however, 
the mysteries of the East, but its splendors that captivate him. 
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He writes sometimes of these mysteries, but his vision is always 
as clear as a Greek’s; no matter how Oriental the subject, it is 
presented with Greek precision and sharpness of life. 

“Porphyrion,” his most ambitious poem on an eastern sub- 
ject, though it has for subject the driving out of religious enthu- 
siasm from a young Greek’s heart by the apparition of a beautiful 
woman that finally lures him to his death, and though it is told 
by a succession of highly colored pictures, is as clearly vizualized 
as Ulysses’ return to Ithaca. ‘Porphyrion” is a blank verse 
poem of about 1,500 lines, “‘suggested,”’ Mr. Binyon tells us in a 
note, ‘by a story of Rufinus told in Historia Monachorum, but 
“adapted . . to his own use” and having “therefore a 
quite altered complexion in the poem.” So on a passage of 
Arrian he builds “The Bacchanal of Alexander,” and so on 
Josephus Mr. Stephen Phillips builds his ‘“‘ Herod.” 

Porphyrion after long wandering finds peace in death, not the 
peace that he had dreamt of in the desert where we found him 
at the beginning of the poem a hermit, the peace that comes 
when desire is put aside in the contemplation of Christ, not the 
peace that comes in some by-way where a man may forget. If 
it is not the peace of attained desire, as I think Mr. Binyon in- 
tends us to believe, it is a sure peace, the peace of the half-con- 
sciousness between life and death. ‘Porphyrion’” may have 
only this end other than the beauty of its poetry—to show 
that ideal beauty is attainable only by death; but it confesses 
by the way how poor a substitute is peace of any kind for the 
tumult of the young heart yearning for joy. If the doubter 
draw from the poem the inference that ideal beauty is after all 
but a chimera, there is the compensating inference that a strug- 
gle for the ideal makes life itself sweeter and keener in the liv- 
ing, gives a man more of the joy of “this perilous rich world.” 

There are many of Mr. Binyon’s finest lines and passages in 
“‘Porphyrion.” The “purple” lines show that he has profited 
by his study of Keats, his Homeric similes stand the inevitable 
comparison with Arnold’s. The poem reaches its most gor- 
geous pageantry in this passage, which describes the scene of 
splendid revelry on which Porphyrion wandered in the first 
night of his return to Antioch: 
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Pillars in lovely parallel sustained 

A roof of shadowed snow, enkindled warm 

From torches pedestalled in order bright; 

Amid whose brilliance at a banquet sat, 
Crowned with sweet garlands, revellers, and cups 
Lifted in laughing, boisterous pledge, or gazed 
Earnest in joy, on their proud paramours. 

Pages, with noiseless tripping feet, had borne 
The feast aside; and now the brimming wine 
From frosted flagons blushed, and the spread board 
Showed the soft cheek of apricot, or glory 

Of orange burning from a dusk of leaves. 


Cloven pomegranates, brimmed with ruby cells, 
Great melons, purpling to the frosty core, 

And mountain strawberries. Beyond, less bright, 
Was hung mysterious magnificence 

Of tapestry, where, with ever-moving feet, 

A golden Triumph followed ; banners waved 
O’er Captive arms, and slender trumpets blew 

To herald a calm hero charioted. 


In the “Odes” of 1901 Mr. Binyon further pursues his stud- 
ies in the pageantry of Oriental life. Five of the eight poems 
of this volume are on eastern subjects. ‘The Bacchanal of 
Alexander” is most impressive of the five. The great Macedo- 
nian’s peaceful but triumphal progress through the Carmanian 
vale in Southern Persia is the subject of the poem, and when 
you have finished you have before you as clearly as if you were 
looking upon the frieze of some Greek temple the picture of the 
Conqueror throned and his Seven of Macedon on “Two massy 
ivory cars together bound,” his soldiers garlanded following him 
and the Carmanian harvesters looking on awed by the great 
spectacle. ‘Orpheus in Thrace” presents as memorable pa- 
geantry. 

Mr. Binyon writes at his greatest power in “The Death of 
Tristram,”’ his one poem as yet on the great Arthurian cycle of 
legends. It is of the last lie of Iseult of the White Hands and 
the deaths of Iseult of Cornwall and of Tristram that he writes. 
He is a bold man who will retell any part of the story when 
such masters from Gottfried of Strasburg’s day to Mr. Swin- 
burne’s have made poems out of its many episodes. Mr. Binyon 
challenges comparison with those two poets I have mentioned, 
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with the noble prose of Malory, and with Tennyson and Arnold, 
to mention only the best known of the writers that have cared so 
much for the great old tale that they must write of it. Mr. 
Binyon, as is his way, uses many pictures to tell his story, but 
he essays dialogue to bring before us the stormy youth of the 
lovers. If their recital of young days be not dramatically true, 
it is a brave attempt at the high old way of romance, and it re- 
sults in poetry as high as the story’s high passion. In such an 
undertaking there was every chance that Mr. Binyon would fall 
short of his great predecessors ; it is therefore the highest praise 
to say that he does not fall short. It is likely that he will in the 
future write oftener in verse of mediaeval subjects, for his prose 
reveals him in deep sympathy with medizval times. In “Wes- 
tern Flanders” he writes in prose of old cities, making us wish 
he would attempt impressions of them in verse. His descrip- 
tion of Ypres reads as if it were a transcript of a dream; a 
dream, he says, the moss-grown city is, a survival of medizval- 
ism where “the hours fall slowly on unrecognizing ears.” 

The most considerable poem of Mr. Binyon’s latest volume, 
its title poem, ““The Death of Adam,” has its scene again in the 
East, but there is more in it of the land that Milton dreamed 
than of the west Asian uplands. The poem, a long narrative in 
blank verse, tells of the last ten days in the life of Adam, and 
how in these last days the few thoughts that took shape in his 
dimmed mind were of his life in Eden and in those first years 
after he was driven out of Eden. In presenting to the world 
another parting with Adam than that in which he passes with 
Eve out of Paradise Lost — 


They hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary wzy,— 


Mr. Binyon has been even bolder than in attempting a new ver- 
sion of ‘Tristram and Iseult,”’ yet I think his boldness will be 
forgiven by all that read ‘The Death of Adam,” for the poem 
has the noble bearing of its high ancestry. 

Problems of present-day life do not much concern Mr. Bin- 
yon unless they happen to be picturesque, nor do religious 
questions, nor the life after death whose contemplation so fasci- 
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nates Mr. Phillips. Mr. Binyon is like Mr. Phillips, however, 
in his lament for the brevity of youth, for the brevity of life, for 
the brevity of all good things. Mr. Binyon, too, has a deep re- 
gret for “a girl that’s dead.” In a “Dialogue” man upbraids 
the Angel Death that the girl he loved was taken and he left. 
In the final answer of the Angel Mr. Binyon lays down more 
definitely than elsewhere a rule of living. Addressing man, the 
Angel declares man should 
be wise, and, as the flowers 

With joy fulfill his destined hours, 

Live with unanxious ample breath 

And when at last he comes to death, 


Compose his heart and calm his eye, 
And, proud to have lived, scorn not to die. 


This was written in youth, but I know nothing of Mr. Binyon’s 
later writings, better informed as these are with the realities of 
things, to contradict this early creed. Mr. Binyon in many de- 
clarations holds that life is sweet and well worth the living. In 
“The Vision of Augustine and Monica,” a paraphrase of parts 
of the “Confessions,” Mr. Binyon follows sympathetically 
Augustine’s dream of ‘“‘an ampler sphere” where is “splendour 
past access of Fleshly eye,” but in “The Renewal,” rejoicing in 
a May morning lived to the uttermost among “sun-drunken 
pines,” by a sun-flooded sea, he buoyantly declares that men 
should 


dedicate no more 
Their travail to some far imagined shore, 
Some dreamed-of goal beyond life’s eager sphere, 
For lo! at every hour the goal is here. 


At such topmost hours of life as were his this May morning on 
the sea-beach he holds that 


in his bosom flow 
Springs of all knowledge he hath need to know. 


The secret of life is, then, the very joy of living. Living is strife, 
not peace; like Mr. Meredith and like Henley, Mr. Binyon re- 
joices that it is strife, that the world, 


the immortal foe, 
To truceless war our weapons challenges. 
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Sharp be our swords, trebly our armor tried, 

Our hearts enduring and relentless be, 

To look her ’twixt the eyes as conquering men 

And take her worst of wounds. For then, O then, 

If we can bear our freedom, we are free. 
Mr. Binyon has written some fifty sets of verses that might be 
called love verse, but not one set of these is so distinguished as 
are many of his “London Visions” and of his Oriental pa- 
geants. His contemplative love verse has more charm for me 
than his love lyrics. His lines have seldom sing or lilt, and 
these are qualities very necessary to the lyric. “The Heather 
Branch,” his most beautiful contemplative love poem, is not at 
all passionate and, in this lack of passion, typical of all Mr. Bin- 
yon’s love verse save “The Death of Tristram,” which is nobly 
passionate. The appeal of “The Heather Branch”’ is through the 
peaceful half-sad ecstasy the moonlight has brought to the lovers. 

It is not as a love poet that Mr. Binyon uniformly attains 

high poetry, nor does he so attain as a philosophic poet, for few 
of his twenty-odd poems concerned primarily with the ques- 
tions of life are beautiful. More are interesting, but these 
chiefly because of their self-revelation. It is in his descriptive 
poems of English countryside and seashore, and in the descrip- 
tive passages of his narrative poems on eastern subjects that I 
find most beauty, sometimes great beauty. And this beauty is 
chiefly the beauty of the pictures he draws so surely and colors 
with such certain art. There is beauty, too, in the artistry of 
his verse-making, which in its inspired phrase and “thorough- 
ness of good tissue” rises above technique, and leaves no mem- 
ory of it, but only of sincere art. The excellence of the preg- 
nant epigrammatic line is Mr. Binyon’s. Witness “the wise dis- 
trusting faces of them that trample truth;” and “As fire leaps 
up a tower That thought leaps to his eyes.” ‘Nature,’ he 
writes, “punishes the just unwise, More hardly than the wise un- 
just ;” a blind man he describes as ‘Knocking weary the pave- 
ment that opens not for him,” first love he sees shining in “a 
girl’s life-trusting April mirth,” 


Or nobler boys clear and victorious eyes 
. with the charm and with the power 
Of all that wisdom loses tc De wise. 
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Of the excellences greater than this excellence Mr. Binyon 
himself has written. He holds rhythm of high account, declar- 
ing that it should have “magic responses to the turns of emo- 
tion,” ‘natural falterings,” ‘victorious bursts.” What instances 
of these qualities do his own verses reveal? Perhaps these lines 
approach closest to magic responses: “The tinge and odour 
of neglected time,” “All the glory of war and sounding arms ;” 
“irrevocably lost The old thoughts that so long had sheltered 
him;” ‘A land of youth, lovely and full of sap Upon whose 
border trembled the wide sea;’’ and “ Lonely and loud a sud- 
den trumpet blew.”’ Perhaps these are “natural falterings:” 
“Some lost and lovely yesterdays ;” ‘The lovely ways of glid- 
ing leaves;’’ ‘Invisible new beauty in the air, Wings in the 
light, or glory in the wind.” ‘Victorious bursts” are large at- 
tainments, but I think that Mr. Binyon has attained even these. 
The battle pageant in the fourth book of ‘“Porphyrion”’ rises to 
what is truly a ‘victorious burst’? and there are ‘victorious 
bursts” in “The Death of Tristram” and in “The Death of 
Adam.” It will be long before I can forget the effect of that 
passage in “Porphyrion”’ that comes to its kindling close in the 
flaunting line, ‘Drank, like an ocean wind, the air of fame.” 

In insisting on the pictures of Mr. Binyon’s poetry, in finding 
its chief beauty, among beauties of higher kind, in its descrip- 
tion of pageants and places, I do not wish to call him a poet of 
externalities. Though it is the picturesque in London that wins 
him, he sometimes paints that picturesqueness not only for itself 
but as a symbol of the condition and mood of London’s men 
and women. It is not always, though most often, only a city of 
pictures to him. Now it is the “city of strife, mother of pain,” 
now a place of fascination so great that he can write 


But me the turbulent babble and voice of crowds delight; 
For me the wheels make music, the mingled cries are sweet. 


Both these quotations are’ records of moments when London 

picturesqueness was not the first element in his interest in Lon- 

don. Mr. Binyon’s greatest power, however, is the power of the 

painter, not the power of the seer or of the singer. He is very skill- 

ful in many kinds of pictures . . a shorescape with realistic de- 
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tail like “‘The Driftwood Gatherers ;”” a compound of portraiture 
and still life, such as the sumptuous Oriental banquet in “ Por- 
phyrion ;” or the greater pageant of the battle in the same 
poem. He has great power of painting landscapes on the larg- 
est scale. The very rarity of mountain air, the wide horizon of 
high outlooks is brought before us in this picture from “ Por- 


phyrion” — 


He was led 

Till vaster grew the silence, and far off 

The noise of men; and he began to climb 
Pastoral hills that into mountains rose 
Skyward with shelving ridges sloped between, 
Long days apart. 


That last phrase is the stroke that brings home the immensity 
of the picture’s distance. 

The man that so loves mountains that his spirits rise as he 
climbs higher and higher and leaves the homes of men farther 
and farther behind is again so in need of companionship that he 
is lonely anywhere outside of London. It is, of course, a mat- 
ter of mood. When in London he loves best the night ; for at 
night the city is most beautiful to him, and men most compan- 
ionable. Whether in London or out of London, with friends or 
alone, he has with him the sense of the infinitude of time, of the 
brevity of life. Only rarely is the brevity of life forgotten in 
exultant hours such as those of “The Praise of Life,’”’ but in 
the unexultant hours he is seldom pessimistic, for though he is 
aware how short is life he is equally aware how good is life. 

His more precious poems are about equally shared by ‘The 
Praise of Life” and ‘“Porphyrion’’ and “Odes” and “The 
Death of Adam;” for his most precious poems are not of the 
class in which he has made most poems—‘The London 
Visions,” but, as I intimated at the outset, of English seashore, of 
Montenegrin mountains, of Syrian deserts, of pageants in Anti- 
och and Carmanian Vales, and of the haunting story of Tristram 
and Iseult. These higher poems of Mr. Binyon’s, and Mr. 
Binyon’s poems generally, do not win the reader instantly. 
The pomp and pageantry seem at first sight hardly mvure than 
decorative, and in some poems that is all they are, but in these 
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higher poems I have mentioned they have their true use as the 
beautiful symbols of deeply poetic thought. 

Mr. Binyon has always tried to write, though he has not always 
succeeded in writing, in the spirit of the declaration of faith he 
makes in his essay “The Poetry of Mr. Robert Bridges” — 
“Poetry is made to be known, loved, enjoyed, and the poetry 
which wins us with a tranquil and sure power is victorious in 
the end over that which thrills at first reading, and chills on the 
third or fourth.” It is with a “tranquil and sure power” that 
the poems of Mr. Binyon I have praised win me. I have 
never been wrapt clear out of myself by any poem of his, but 
many have grown more beautiful to me on each reading, until 
now I am sure that these are of the true metal. 


CORNELIUS WEYGANDT 
The University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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A GLANCE AT THE AMERICAN STAGE, AND 
‘‘SEMIRAMIS AND OTHER PLAYS” 


The quality of long-suffering on the part of the American 
public is revealed in many things, but in none does it approach 
so nearly the heroic as in its tolerance of the conditions that exist 
in the theatrical world. The hope that this country would in 
due time bring forth a dramatic expression worthy of its great- 
ness has faded into doubt, a doubt that in the minds of many has 
evanished into downright disbelief. The great American 
drama, like the great American novel, has ceased to be a myth 
—it has become a joke... 

Just why this is so, is not easy to determine. To the casual 
glance there is apparently no reason why a nation which has run 
the whole gamut of nationality within the space of a hundred 
years should not have given birth to a single truly splendid play. 
It is, of course, idle to think that art, or, indeed, the art im- 
pulse, will develop as rapidly as the more material elements of 
the nation, yet if the conditions of to-day be compared with 
the drama-creative epochs of the past, it will appear that exter- 
nally, at least, our age has much in common with them, and log- 
ically should produce just such floresence. 

If then the conditions of growth and soil are favorable, the 
fact that the American drama does not spring into flower and 
fruit must be due to negative forces that are inhibiting its devel- 
opment. That these exist there can beno question, and the 
thing that fosters them is the fact that the Captains of Industry 
have gained control of the stage. The drama of America is not 
an art — it is a business. 

That an age of industrial expansion per se need not havea 
deleterious influence upon art is manifestly true; indeed, the 
debt that art owes such a spirit is beyond measure. Art, par- 
ticularly dramatic art, has ofttimes flourished greatly in epochs 
of commercial expansion, but never as a part of such expansion, 
nor, indeed, as a result of it, but coeval with it. The soil of 
nationality brings forth with equal perfection the violet of beauty 
as well as the oak of use; but should the oak in his strength 
strive to play the violet’s part, the result would be disastrous — 
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to the violet, at least. In such wise have the unspiritual and 
wooden arms of modern business clasped the stage of America. 

Apparently organization, the secret of modern financial mar- 
vels, has been the cause, in the case of the drama, of intolerable 
conditions; and the end is not in view yet. For some eight or 
nine years the American stage has been in the hands of a few 
men, who, if report does not belie them, are better equipped to 
manage stock-yards and street-railways than to control the out- 
put of the American theatre, and to direct its policy. In 1896, 
Messrs. Klaw and Erlanger, who, up to that time had runa 
booking agency, or bureau for routing plays and for supplying 
actors with situations, gained control of the theatres of the 
country. This they did by guaranteeing the managers and pro- 
prietors a definite number of drawing plays. Armed with their 
contracts they held the key to the dramatic situation. No play 
could be given throughout the country unless its manager came 
to the Syndicate’s terms. Otherwise the best playhouses were 
closed to it, only to be opened for a consideration, to wit: fifty 
per cent of the profits of each night’s performance, to which 
they added a five per cent tax on the proceeds of the theatre for 
the entire season. 

That fifty-five per cent profit, without the slightest risk being 
involved, should be enough to satisfy the most sanguine no one 
can gainsay, but we could forgive the members of the Syndicate 
if they had confined themselves to their profits alone; but no, 
with the divine yearning of Alexander, they must pine for worlds 
unconquered, even the world of art. They needs must establish 
themselves as fosterers and censors of the drama. What their 
ideals are is best expressed by the words of the best-known of 
the group, Mr. Charles Frohman: ‘‘The chief object,’’ he says 
in Harper's Weekly for Dec. 31, 1904, ‘‘of the manager is to 
entertain. The audience is in the theatre chiefly to be enter- 
tained, and the manager feels perfectly satisfied if he can secure 
a play that will meet that purpose, leaving the question of in- 
struction entirely out of consideration. In my opinion the peo- 
ple do not, as a rule, take the theatre very seriously, and they 
are not particularly eager for instruction at so much a seat.’’ 

Although the spirit of this quotation is essentially mercen- 
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ary, we cannot find much fault with it if we grant the validity 
of Mr. Frohman’s point of view; yet we cannot escape the logical 
inference regarding the real source of the manager’s ‘‘satisfac- 
tion.”’ 

The ‘‘Robe of the Invisible,’’ however, is wholly cast aside 
in an article contributed by Mr. Marc Klaw to the December 
Cosmopolitan. ‘‘The situation,’’ he avers, ‘‘is to my mind akin 
to other purely commercial enterprises. I do not believe that 
the shopper knows the name of the man whose ingenuity figur- 
ed out the style of skirt which fashion teils her to wear this sea- 
son. Yet she wears the skirt, and the skirt is a success. The 
diner-out seldom knows to what individuality he is indebted for 
the grateful sauce which heightens the flavor of his lamb. 
Cooks, manufacturers, and theatrical managers are not depend- 
ent for their success upon the endorsement of their patrons, per- 
sonally given. The fact that the articles in which they deal are 
accepted by the public is sufficient. The great source 
of such trouble as has arisen in American theatricals has been 
the fact that many of the newspapers, and many of the men 
who do not understand their subject, have accused us of com- 
mercialism, but declined to treat us as a commercial organi- 
zation.”’ 

This, of course, about the art that Hegel considers to be one 
of the purest expressions of a nation’s spiritual life. The naive 
admission in the latter part of the quotation is refreshing. For 
the opponents of the Syndicate to treat it as a commercial en- 
terprise would be like throwing Brer Rabbit into the briar patch. 
Nothing could please its members better, for to do so would be 
to confess the validity of their claim. The Trust seeks to 
minimize or ignore the chief contention of its critics, which is 
that other conditions besides those of business must inev- 
itably enter into the field of the drama. One feels, to par- 
aphrase a cleverness of Fra Elbertus, that it would be as 
reasonable to attempt a monopoly of love as strive to corner a 
field of art. 

That the public and the playwright are negligible quantities in 
the whole affair is further indicated by Mr. Klaw’s words: 
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“‘The theatre is not primarily an educator of the public. Many 
good folk think so, but this is not so. It is not so because 
there hasn’t been any demand by the public that it should be 
educated. Let the demand once be apparent, and the desired 
response will immediately follow. The theatre is governed by 
the rules and observances of all other commercial enterprises. 
It is not to dictate to the public taste. It is but to satisfy the 
public demand. While even such a purely business undertak- 
ing must be hedged about with the essential suggestions of ar- 
tistic requirement, I do not believe that the public demands of 
us that we give up our commercialism. Moreover the public 
would have no such right. 

**No syndicate of theatrical managers may ever hope to shape 
the public sentiment. As I said before, the stage is not educa- 
tional. It is receptive. We have to give what the public wants. 
And it is hard to forecast, even approximately, what the public 
will want. All that we may say of the next favorite is that it 
must be new. So much we know. With us Americans it is 
the newest restaurant, the latest book, the newest play. The 
method which best meets this condition is the method which 
must succeed. . . . It is only by giving the closest atten- 
tion to conditions that we are able to form the vague idea — 
which must answer in lieu of something more definite, and un- 
attainable — of the public taste from which we are to draw our 
conclusions and shape our plans.”’ 

The cloven hoof, however, is shamelessly displayed in anoth- 
er statement of Mr. Klaw to the effect that ‘‘I don’t think for 
one single moment that the public knows what they want. I 
give them what I think they ought to have.”’ 

‘The theatre in the United States is not a public institution, 
and it is about time some one said so.”’ 

The astonishing inconsistencies involved in the foregoing pub- 
lished statements stand clearly before us, and may be summed 
up as follows: first, the public must have what it desires; sec- 
ond, as the Trust has to prepare in advance for its productions 
it must foresee what the public will desire six months hence, 
thus they create the fashion and not the public; third, the pub- 
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lic doesn’t really know what it wants; fourth, what has the 
public to do with the theatre after all?’ 

The effect of such ideals has been disastrous. Not only has 
the public taste been corrupted and demoralized, but the stand- 
ard of playwriting has been sensibly lowered. The policy of 
buying cheap and selling dear has been responsible for ill-trained 
and poorly paid actors, and for plays that are nothing but de- 
graded adaptations of foreign popular successes, with here and 
there a production by an American playwright, the melodrama- 
tic qualities of which are barely concealed by its tinsel clever- 
ness. Idealism in an actor or playwright is at a discount, and 
is discouraged to extinction. Flashy posters, and methods, 
“‘out of all whooping,’’ of advertising plays are depended upon 
to take the place of genuine expressions of the dramatist’s art. 

Yet the law that evil is self-destructive seems to hold good in 
the present case. So outrageous have been the abuses on the 
part of the Theatrical Trust, so ruthless have they been in sup- 
pressing their competitors, and so careless of the true welfare of 
the public that at last protests have been heard on all sides. In 
New York, however, the struggle has become so intense that 
the Syndicate’s playhouses have been closed to the dramatic 
critics who have had the hardihood to suggest that Denmark 
was not all sweet andclean. Persecutions of the most medizeval 
sort have been visited upon the actors and playwrights who have 
incurred the ire of the gods, and when any determined stand 
has been taken against them, no means have been too petty to 
destroy their opponents. Through it all they have preserved a 
most diplomatic silence, which has at last been broken by the 
most tragic thing that could occur —the revelation of diminish- 
ing box-receipts. For that patient creature, the long-suffering 
public, is at last awakening to the numerous shell-games that 
are being played on him, and, in the case of the theatre, is 
showing his disapproval by staying away from the ‘‘ Rogers 
Brothers in Khamchatka’’ and other things of that ilk. 


1 If more argument were needed, the revelations in the Supreme Court in 
New York City in the case of Belasco vs. Klaw and Erlanger, in April of 
this year, after this article was written, would supply the needed material for 
the attitude and power of the Theatrical Trust. 
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That the public is tired of being gulled by the abominations 
yearly thrust upon it, is shown by the unprecedented revival of 
interest in Shakespearian plays; a cause for rejoicing on the 
part of the public, and no less so on the part of the actor who 
finds in them at last an adequate medium for the expression of 
his art. 

The members of the Syndicate aver that they import their 
plays because no good ones are written by American authors. 
Is this, indeed, true? Are the talking gowns of Clyde Fitch, 
the eternal cigar of William Gillette, and Augustus Thomas’s 
‘dramatization of the map of the United States,’’ the high- 
water marks of the American drama? Apparently there are 
some sincere people in the land who think otherwise, for there 
is a movement under way to organize a national subsidized thea- 
tre, the object of which will be to foster rather than destroy the 
American drama and the American playwright. It will strive 
todo the very things the Trust is afraid to do; seek out new 
talent and give it achance to spread its wings, for by such 
means alone shall we obtain adequate and vital representation of 
the pageant of modern life. 

The splendid use that the novelist is making of these mater- 
ials is evidence that men and women of insight are capable of 
transforming them into art. The works of Miss Glasgow are 
themselves examples of powerful and moving dramatic crea- 
tions, which now and then rise to astonishing heights of tragic 
beauty. With but slight modification of her technique there 
is no question but that she could write masterly plays. 

Again the charge made by the Syndicate that there are no na- 
tive playwrights is abundantly disproved by the publishing 
houses at least. Many good plays are being written and pub- 
lished every year, among which are works of such noteworthy 
force and beauty that one wonders why they are not givena 
trial on the stage in the stead of the trivial stuff that passes 
current. 

This question is especially insistent when reading the plays 
of Mrs. Olive Tilford Dargan, recently published by Brentano. 
Among the dramatic efforts of to-day they stand with a particu- 
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lar crown of glory on their brow. It takes the most cursory ex- 
amination of these plays to realize that a poet of exceptional ge- 
nius dwells among us, who needs but encouragement and exper- 
ience to take her place among the creative spirits of America. 
In spite of faults, many of which, however, are but passing and 
remediable defects, her ‘‘Semiramis and Other Plays’’ is the 
most remarkable first volume of plays yet brought forth in this 
country. Full of charm and interest when read by the study 
lamp, they would gain immeasurably by being given their true 
setting on the stage. 

The first of the three plays, which gives its name to the title 
of the book, is founded upon the legend of the warrior queen of 
Assyria, Semiramis. In Mrs. Dargan’s hands the grim old 
story with its David and Uriah theme has undergone a won- 
derful transformation. With the instinct of the artist she has 
rejected the situation in which the husband of Semiramis was 
betrayed by King Ninus, and in the play it is the father who is 
sacrificed, his fall being in part due to a defect in his own char- 
acter, owing to which he flees and leaves his army without a 
leader at the critical moment of the battle. The day, however, 
is saved by his daughter Semiramis, who rallies the soldiers and 
beats back the opposing Armenians, capturing Khosrove, the 
son of the Armenian king. Khosrove, however, during the 
battle had seen Semiramis, and because of her beauty and 
courage has fallen in love with her, which love he reveals in 
lines of especial poetic quality: 

Suddenly 
A missile struck your helmet and dislodged 
The glory of your face before my eyes. 
Your hair ran gold, the shining East looked black 
Behind the star you made upon its breast! 


I knew thee for a goddess, and stood still, 
Meek captive to thy wish. 


In the old legend, Semiramis is the daughter of Derceto, the 
Assyrian Astarte, yet Mrs. Dargan has avoided stressing the 
idea of her divine ancestry. With the instinct of the artist she 
has felt the necessity for humanizing the character as much as 
possible, lest the inclusion of the godlike element should pro- 
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duce an effect of aloofness. When this phase of the character 
is dwelt upon in the play it is not made a means by which she 
resolves her difficulties, but rather serves as an explanation of 
those very elements of power and beauty that lifted Semiramis 
to the throne of Assyria. 

The play has some interesting collisions of duty, yet at times 
we feel as if a certain quality of spirituality were absent. Our 
sympathy is clearly with Semiramis when she chooses to save 
the life of her father rather than that of her brother, and also 
when she dedicates herself to her nation instead of a treacher- 
ous king or even a noble lover, yet at times we feel that these 
crises in her life are not strongly led up to, nor adequately mo- 
tived. The change of scenes is so rapid that at times it is be- 
wildering. However, in spite of these defects the play would 
make a splendid dramatic spectacle, with its Oriental radiance 
of color and poetry, and its heroic figures moving against the 
background of the palaces and towers of Nineveh. 

From time to time the play rises to astonishing heights of 
poetic beauty. Particularly effective is the speech of Khosrove 
in which he pleads the cause of love against that of power and 
wealth: 


KHOSROVE. 
Hard are the lips 


That never know a kiss, and thine were made 

With softness of the rose! Though all the streams 
Of power on earth poured to thy sovereign sea, 
Still wouldst thou want, and empty be thy heart 
One drop of blood would fill. 


SEMIRAMIS. 
You speak 


As to a woman! 


KHOSROVE. 
Ay, for so thou art! 


Be now thyself! Thy peace alone I plead! 

I can bear all but thy unhappiness! 

For love—true love — forgets itself and makes 
But one prayer unto heaven — prayer for the good 
Of the beloved! 
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Then 
Our rosy hours have been the pick of time, 
And hung a flower ’mong withered centuries 
When every age had brought its reckoning in! 
O, why will we, some cubits high, pluck at 
The sun and moon, when we have that within 
Makes us the soul and center of heaven itself? 


“‘Carlotta,’’ the second play in the volume, is based upon the 

unfortunate endeavor of Napoleon III, to found an em- 
pire in Mexico. It has neither the unity and movement 
of Semiramis nor the glamour that the personality of Poe lends 
to ‘‘The Poet,”’ yet it has a lyric quality possessed by neither. 
The tremendous length of the play, its abrupt and sometimes 
startling changes of scene, joined with certain deficiencies in- 
herent in the theme itself, tend to render the play unfit for the 
stage. Maximilian and his consort, Carlotta, are essentially 
pathetic and not tragic figures. The victims of chance and 
external condition, we fail to enter into their lives nor feel 
more than an impersonal kind of pity for them in their dis- 
asters. 
Their characters, however, are portrayed with exceptional 
clearness and skill, and the whole play is bathed in a splendid 
flood of poetry. In the first scene the source of her inspiration 
is revealed by the invocation to Shakespeare: 


CHARLES. 


Come, Shakespeare, magic mason, build me worlds 
That never shake, however winds may blow, 
Founded on dream imperishable. 


MARIA, 
Put by your Englishman! 


Come, put him by, I say! He’s dead; we live. 
He’s had his due and passed. 


CHARLES, 


Nay, his account 
Is writ forever current: His book of praise 
Time closes not, but waits some language new 
To enter it, and at his monument 
Fame yet stands carving. 
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What a dainty conceit is the following passage addressed to 
Carlotta’s glove: 


O, little finger casements, do you mourn 
Your pretty tenants lost?— five rose-sweet nuns 
That pray at one white shrine! 


Now and then the verse takes on a larger utterance, as if the 
writer were aspiring to the expression of profounder harmonies of 
thought and word: 


These hands have known 
That blessed of all fortunes—to toil for love! 
These eyes that sought for but a face more fair, 
A flower more sweet, have found the stars that rise 
Where Truth and Courage wander in the night! 
In Southern vales, maybe, we’ll hear again 
The morning birds sing at our bowered windows, 
But we will not forget the nobler song 
Now borne by winds about these mountain peaks; 
The song of man made free! 


The shy and tender Dawn creeps up in fear 
Lest Night has laid some blight upon the world, 
But finding all is well, steps forth, and lo! 

Out of her courage the great sun is born: 

So doth the heart look outward after grief 

To find the world all dark, but nay, the light 

Is more of heaven than it was before, 

Because a face is shining from the clouds. 

You dim your loved one’s eyes in paradise 

With your earth tears. 


In ‘‘The Poet,’’ Mrs. Dargan makes a dramatic study of the 
career and personality of Edgar Allan Poe, the mystery of whom 
has troubled the waters of criticism for many decades. The 
theme is evidently dear to the writer’s heart, yet her interpre- 
tation of the hapless poet’s life will not be convincing to many 
who find the endeavor to explain the artist’s self by his works at 
the best an unsatisfactory sort of thing. To all intents there 
are three distinct Poes: he of ‘‘The Raven’’ and ‘‘The Fall of 
the House of Usher,’’ the demoniac genius of the Griswold 
legend, and last the Poe revealed to us by the facts of his life 
—a man who suffered and toiled, meeting as best he could the 
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strokes of fate and unkind men. Nor does Mrs. Dargan make 
her portrayal of Poe entirely clear and convincing. When the 
play is done we do not know whether Poe was one who shaped 
his tragic fate by his own irresponsible deeds, whether he was 
indeed that ‘‘unhappy master whom unmerciful Disaster follow- 
ed fast and followed faster,’’ or whether he was, after all, just 
amadman. All of these contradictory elements are distilled to 
form the Poe of the play. 

Mrs. Dargan has endeavored to give unity to the character, 
and whether she has succeeded in this very difficult task she, 
at least, has created an unusual and fascinating personality, giv- 
ing us what may be a more just portrayal of the real Poe than 
that we find in the biographies and histories of American lit- 
erature. Some of the scenes are of exceptional power, particu- 
larly the one between Poe and Helen in the first act, the dia- 
logue between Poe and his child-wife, Virginia, in the third act, 
the night of his watch over Virginia’s body, and the last night 
of all in Baltimore. These are veritable creations of dramatic 
art, marked by a vividness, sympathy and reserve rarely found 
in the literary work of to-day. 

The humor of this play is more spontaneous than in the 
others, and is used with better effect, the scenes in which it oc- 
curs giving contrast and relief to what would otherwise be an 
exceedingly depressing recital. Those who understand why 
Hawthorne built his study and workroom on the top of his 
house, will readily enter into the spirit of the scene wherein 
Poe flies from domestic turmoil and the nagging of insistent 
callers. 

The play is written in prose, thus differing from the others, 
which are in blank verse, losing somewhat in rhythmic utterance 
and poetic fancy; gaining, largely, however, in force and ease. 
Here and there lyrics are sprinkled throughout the scenes, some 
from Poe’s own poems, which are used with excellent effect; 
yet not less charming are the lyrics from Mrs. Dargan’s pen, as 
the following quotation will evidence: 


Like a fallen star on the breast of the sea 
My lover rests on the heart of me; 
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The lord of the tempest hies him down 
From his billow-crest to his cavern throne, 
And ’tis peace as wide as eye can see 
When my lover rests on the heart of me. 


That these plays have faults no one can gainsay, but that the 
faults are overshadowed by their innumerable excellencies is 
equally beyond question. The defects are those of craftsman- 
ship and are remediable, and will be in time, for Mrs. Dargan’s 
work has the saving quality of sincerity and uplift. Her vir- 
tues are those that are needed for the regeneration of the Ameri- 
can stage. The lightness that cannot be moved to look on great 
and solemn things; the pessimism that hails downright realism 
as the loftiest art expression; and that bestial conception which 
measures art by the purse-strings, must all give way to an ideal- 
ism that never falters, and an art that is grounded in the great- 
ness of the masters of the past, with which is joined a message 
of truth and spirituality to the present. 

It may be that Shakespeare would have stopped writing had 
his earlier plays not been presented, but the stage was his 
school and through it he was educated out of the crudenesses 
and affectations of ‘‘The Comedy of Errors’’ and ‘‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’’ attaining at last the glorious technique of 
“Othello’’ and ‘‘ Lear.’’ 

One dare not venture to say that the author of ‘‘ Semiramis ”’ 
is a Shakespeare in embryo, but it may be said with much show 
of truth that her book is the most interesting volume of plays 
brought out by an American in many years, and, almost the 
only American poetic dramas worthy of the name. Just what 
she will achieve in the future depends not so much upon herself 
as upon her opportunities for beholding her plays in concrete 
form upon the stage with her characters interpreted by efficient 
actors. 

The complaint that there is no American drama may be true; 
but if it is not, it will soon be so unless American managers are 
willing to support the efforts towards the development of an in- 
digenous drama. The stage and not the printing-press is the 
true medium of the playwright; his work can never obtain val- 
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idity, nor can he cast aside the crudenesses of his chrysalis 
state until he is permitted to do so by touch with the home 
of the drama, the theatre. 

So long as the stage is in the hands of those whose ideas of 
art are so simple that they can be summed up in the words 
‘* Will it pay?’’ whose sole endeavor is, Midas-like, to change all 
things, even those of loveliness into gold, there can be no Amer- 
ican dramatic art. Capital isalways timid. It cannot afford to 
make experiments, even though the result should be an Amer- 
ican Renaissance. 

Epwin WILEY. 


Vanderbilt University. 


IBSEN AS A DRAMATIST '! 


When **The League of Youth,’’ the first of his prose social 
dramas, was produced in 1867, Ibsen was forty-one years old, 
and had already written twelve dramatic pieces. Two of these 
—the poetic dramas, ‘‘Brand’’ and ‘‘Peer Gynt’’—are master- 
pieces; all of them show the born dramatist. Long training, 
therefore, together with the dramatic gift, has gone to the mak- 
ing of the social dramas; and this training and this gift must be 
reckoned with. Ibsen the dramatist is as great as Ibsen the in- 
dividualist; the two cannot be separated, and, indeed, the one, 
in a sense, determines the other. Both have been dominant in 
Ibsen almost from the first. He has stood apart from his fel- 
lows, watching their movements with the curiosity (not always 
perfectly-sane) of a psychologist and the instincts of a dramatist. 
The queer incidents of Ibsen’s boyhood— intrinsically unim- 
portant — show that the child was father to the man. The black 
poodle with glowing red eyes that lived in the church-tower of 
his birth town; the pillory ‘‘with its gloomy mysteries;’’ the 
town-jail where criminals and mad-folk were confined ; —these 
were the objects, Ibsen says, that most impressed his childhood. 
This aloofness —already presaging an unsocial nature— was 
greatly intensified when Ibsen was eight years old by the busi- 
ness failure of his father and the necessity of the family to live 
upon a farm outside the village. From this period until he was 
sixteen, when he moved to Grimstad, Ibsen gave free rein to 
his gloomy and solitary habits. He played alone or mused over 
a few old books, and his brothers and sisters failed to draw him 
into their outdoor sports. In all this, as well as in the juvenile 
dramatics of Sunday afternoons, Jaeger professes to find the be- 
ginnings of Ibsen the individualist and Ibsen the dramatist. 

At sixteen he went to Grimstad to become drug-clerk, where 
his early peculiarities, instead of being subdued by contact with 
society, developed more and more. But one result could come 
from a nature like Ibsen’s —a clash with the social forces around 


Principally based on the nine social dramas included in Mr. Archer's 
translations, published in this country by Scribners, 
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him. Reserved, shy, taciturn, deep, he found nothing congenial 
in the community. The people interfered (or he thought they 
did) with his free development as an individual. Not understand- 
ing him, they misunderstood him. Left alone, he wandered 
among the hills, often by moonlight and late, when his soul was 
most apt to find itself: 
Here in this wild and stormy place 
My soul at last finds rest, 
And here to me seems Nature’s face 
Reflected in my breast. 
—Jager’s Translation. 

The mood here expressed was not transient: essentially it never 
left him. Ibsen’s individualism, his voluntary alienation froma 
society and a world he more and more despised, — all comes out 
in this enjoyment of nature in her wildest recesses and her lone- 
liest hours. Something mystic, brooding, melancholy developed 
in the young poet —a spirit romantic indeed, but not hollow nor 
touched with ‘‘windy sentimentalism.’’ Instead of participat- 
ing in the gaieties of a ball, he prefers standing by to ask him- 
self searching questions concerning the lives of the dancers; and 
he finds ‘‘anticipation, hope, and disappointment’’ to be the 
‘whole story of human life.’’ Individualism, then, with an un- 
dercurrent of mysticism, gloom, and even cynicism, constitutes 
Ibsen’s temperament as well as his philosophy, and lies at the 
very basis of his poetic criticism of life, profoundly affecting the 
form and the substance of his later dramatic work. 

Ibsen brought out his first drama, ‘‘Catilina,’’ in 1850. The 
work was a failure at the hands of the theatrical managers and 
the public, and justly so, for it has the crudities of youth (judg- 
ing from Jzger’s analysis) and is lacking in dramatic situation 
and in mastery of detail. But the play is important because it 
is characteristic, and characteristic in two ways: in its subject 
and its manner. Its subject is social —the protest of the indivi- 
dual against the deadening restraints and conventions of society. 
Ibsen himself may easily be identified with his hero at war witha 
corrupting and narrowing environment. The work is thus writ- 
ten uponatruly Ibsen theme. Its manner is not less typical: the 
subjective, psychological manner of which Ibsen is now an ac- 
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knowledged master. He says himself: ‘‘Many things and much 
upon which my later work has turned —the consideration be- 
tween endowment and desire, between capacity and will, at 
once the entire comedy and tragedy of mankind and of the in- 
dividual—may here be dimly discerned.”’ 

In 1850 Ibsen went to Christiania to prepare for examinations 
previous to entering the university. But his poetic and dramatic 
instincts were too strong for the systematic life of a student. 
He wrote a one-act play called ‘‘The Warriors’ Tomb,”’ per- 
formed at the Christiania Theatre, September 26, 1850. Next 
year came a musical tragedy in three acts, called ‘‘Norma: or a 
Politician’s Love’’—a satirical piece unpublished. In conse- 
quence of these dramas his reputation grew, and in November, 
1851, Ibsen was appointed Theatre-Poet of a newly-built theatre 
at Bergen, erected in response to a fresh interest in Norway as 
a nation. He received a small travelling stipend and visited 
theatres at Copenhagen and at Dresden where he studied the 
production of many kinds of plays from ‘‘Hamlet’’ to ‘‘Bataille 
de Dames.’’ In 1851 the influence of Scribe was at its height, 
and Ibsen learned much from that most skillful of contemporary 
French playwrights. Returning to Bergen he took up the 
duties of his position. Says Jeger: ‘‘For about ten years he 
was bound to the Norwegian theatre in the capacity of stage- 
manager and during this time produced at least a hundred 
pieces.’’ This was exactly the training Ibsen could most profit 
by. No other art is more difficult to master than the art of suc- 
cessful stage-craft, and Ibsen’s close contact with the theatre and 
its audiences resulted, at the end of a decade, in making him a 
master of dramaturgy, and at the end of two decades more, the 
supreme master in his century. Besides presenting numerous 
pieces of other authors, from Shakespeare to Scribe, he wrote 
and presented four of his own, two of which have not been pub- 
lished. They represent a conflict in Ibsen between the realism 
which was inherent in him and the romanticism and patriotism 
which were demanded by the taste of the time. As such they 
are important; intrinsically they are not. Yet his reputation 
continued to grow, and in 1857 he was elected director of the 
Norwegian Theatre at Christiania. 
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The first play of Ibsen’s brought out at Christiania, ‘‘The 
Warriors of Helgeland,’’ was written as a result of his already 
aroused interest in the Sagas, and partly in deference to popu- 
lar feeling. Interesting and penetrating as this drama is, it is 
not so characteristic of the real Ibsen as ‘‘Love’s Comedy,”’ a 
satirical play in verse, published in 1862, but not then produc- 
ed on the stage. Here, again, Ibsen turns from romantic and 
patriotic themes to attack modern society in the realistic man- 
ner. None of the other plays thus far written so much reminds 
us of the author of the later prose dramas as does ‘‘Love’s Com- 
edy.’’ The play has the extravagance of youth, its perfervor, 
its unrestraint, its almost savage bitterness; but it has also the 
poetry of youth, its uncompromising idealism, its insistence 
upon a free development of the individual. In Falk, as before 
in Catiline, we see Ibsen the persistent champion of individual- 
ism. The sudden and unnatural breaking off of the engagement 
of Falk and Svanhild expresses Ibsen’s belief that the high mo- 
ments of life must exist for us as blissful memories only, since 
they cannot endure in conventional society. The play brought 
upon its author calumny and journalistic satire of the roughest 
kind. Heightening this unpopularity came the strong, deep, psy- 
chological drama, ‘‘The Pretenders,’’ which failed. The storm 
became too severe, and Ibsen found Christiania no longer endur- 
able. Securing a travelling stipend from the government, in 
April, 1864, he turned his face towards Rome. 

It does not come within the scope of this paper to consider the 
two poetic dramas which Ibsen next produced, nor the long 
double historical play, ‘‘Emperor and Galilean.’’ Both ‘‘Brand’’ 
and ‘‘Peer Gynt,’’ written in rapid succession, are great works, 
and establish Ibsen’s reputation deservedly high. The point to 
note here is that in spite of the poetic form and romantic meth- 
od of these dramas, they are in theme intensely realistic and 
dramatic. The problems presented are thoroughly modern— 
and for that matter thoroughly eternal ;— and such situations as 
that of Agnes in the fourth act of ‘‘Brand,’’ and that of the 
hero in the fifth act of ‘‘Peer Gynt’’ are powerfully dramatic. 
‘‘Emperor and Galilean,’’ a product of Ibsen’s interest in Ro- 
man history, aroused by his visit to Rome, though rather heavy 
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in manner, shows again his realistic temper, his absorbing curi- 
osity in modern psychological problems, and his peculiar man- 
ner of treatment. But even before this drama was completed, 
Ibsen had produced his ‘‘League of Youth,’’ the first of the 
series of prose dramas which are realistic and modern not only 
in theme, but in manner as well. To the making of this remark- 
able series, as we have now seen, Ibsen brought a strong and 
original personality, an intense individualistic temper touched 
with gloom, mysticism and cynicism, and a native dramatic 
gift; but a gift now highly cultivated not only by the composition 
of a dozen dramas, but also by a ten-years’ experience as stage-di- 
rector. As for the subject-matter of his plays, Ibsen has always 
been essentially a psychological or analytic realist; he now cast 
aside forever his romantic manner and fitted his dramas toa 
form far better suited to their substance —the form of light, 
swift, conversational prose. 

Yet Ibsen with all his gifts and training does not begin as a 
master-artist. With Chaucer he might, perhaps, have said: 


The lyf so short, the craft so long to lerne! 


But no writer of the nineteenth century has been more de- 
voted to his art. Once in his youth when talking with his sis- 
ter, he expressed the wish that before he died he might attain 
“the utmost possible clearness of vision and fulness of power.’’ 
Whether or not he has reached his goal, I have not here to dis- 
cuss, but that he has practised his art with increasingly surer 
mastery, no one will deny who has read his plays chronologi- 
cally from ‘*The League of Youth’’ to ‘‘When We Dead Awake.”’ 

In order to see this development let us first look at Ibsen on 
the side of his dramatic structure, or his building of plots. ‘“The 
League of Youth’’ is perhaps two parts Ibsen to three of Scribe. 
The first two acts of this play (by the way, wholly unlike any 
first two acts of a later play), which unfold the character and 
situation of Stensgard, are Ibsen’s through and through. The 
interesting and realistic picture of the party at the Chamber- 
lain’s, with the exposure of the demagogue at the end of the 
second act, are scarcely in the Scribe manner. From this 
point on, however, the machinery obtrudes, and a three-cor- 
nered love-intrigue deadens the interest in the political situa- 
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tion. The Scribe method, with the obvious trick of the 
letters, is used to untie the entanglement. 

Ibsen’s next play, ‘‘The Pillars of Society,’’ shows an inter- 
esting advance in plot-building. We might—with less confi- 
dence, however,— call this drama half Ibsen and half Scribe. 
There is scarcely anything in Ibsen finer than the exposition. 
How naturally and smoothly is a complex situation unfolded! 
The ship /udian Girl needing repairs, the picture of a moral 
society with the prig Rorlund as its ruling spirit, the half reve- 
lation of the situation of Dina and of the story of Lona, the re- 
puted unselfish and moral character of Bernick, the railroad 
enterprise, the announcement of Lona who enters and of Johun, 
whose entrance is adroitly postponed for the next act—all this 
complex situation, part of which explains the past and part of 
which unfolds the present, is unrolled in a masterful manner. 
Through the second and third acts the character of Bernick is 
further developed with heightening interest and with perfectly 
logical precision. What is the situation at the close of act 
three? Johun, now foiled in his desire to marry Dina 
and in full knowledge of Bernick’s character, threatens 
him with revenge and exposure. But he will first go to 
America, and he will sail in the rotten /ndian Girl, though 
a storm is already prophesied. To heighten the tragic intensity, 
Ibsen makes little Olaf steal away from home and hide in the 
hold of the vessel. Up to this point, then, the plot is develop- 
ed with subtlety, with precision, witha rising interest. The 
ship must sail and must go down with Johun and Olaf, at least, 
on board. Of course the ship does not sail and the plot breaks 
to pieces. Ibsen’s exit from his situation appears to me per- 
fectly trivial. We learn from Lona in the last act that Johun, 
having got Dina to go with him, ‘‘dared not trust such a pre- 
cious freight to that rotten old tub. Johun and Dina have sailed 
in the Palm Tree.’’ Thus again Ibsen resorts to the Scribe 
formula. But the plot has a yet graver defect, the defect of be- 
ing based on a situation wholly impossible. I mean the situa- 
tion of Johun’s taking upon himself the infamy of the adulterer 
Bernick in order that the latter may marry his sister of spotless 
name and fame. This is unnatural, repulsive, false. 
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Structurally, ‘‘A Doll’s House’ is greatly superior to both 
these earlier dramas. In a work as brilliantly effective one 
hesitates to point out flaws. But half, or at least a third, of 
the dramatic intensity (for there is a very real intensity) is deriv- 
ed from the suspense caused by the letter in the box. There is 
_ no reason -- no fatal reason — why it should be there. Krogstad, 
in real life, would write no letter; he would go straight to Hel- 
mer and talk matters out with him. But Ibsen has not yet cut 
completely loose from the Scribe influence, and he again uses 
machinery; uses it, indeed, in this instance, with far greater 
skill and effect than Scribe could have used it, but still it is 
machinery, not the inevitability of great art. 

‘“‘Ghosts’’ is the first of the Ibsen plays in which the Scribe 
formula is completely cast aside. In structure ‘‘Ghosts’’ is 
well-nigh faultless. It moves forward with the certainty, the 
fatality of a Greek tragedy. Criticism almost descends to fault- 
finding when it stoops to point out a single flaw, and that by no 
means affecting the integrity of the plot. It is certainly not in- 
evitable that the orphanage should burn, though not improba- 
ble. But whether it burned or not, it is difficult to see how its 
fate could materially affect the outcome of the drama, so far as 
the characters in the total result are concerned. It is true 
that Regina might have had to change her plans, but not her 
purpose. On the other hand, how much, by way of suggestion, 
does Ibsen make out of the burning! The memory of Mrs. Al- 
ving’s husband, instead of being perpetuated by an orphanage, 
will be kept up by a brothel, for such the Soldiers’ Home will 
become under the management of Engstrand. 

Once more and dxf once more, in the dramas up to ‘‘Hedda 
Gabler,’’ Ibsen impairs his structure by resorting to artifice. 
“An Enemy of the People,’’ though less interesting on other 
grounds, moves smoothly, directly, and inevitably up to the 
meeting of the brothers in the third act. This meeting is a 
scene & faire, but it is accomplished by Burgomaster Stock- 
mann’s leaving his hat and cane in the printing office, where 
they are discovered by the Doctor. This is, structurally, a 
mistake, due probably to the heat and haste in which the drama 
was written; it is the one drama produced in a year’s time. 
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“The Wild Duck,’’ ‘‘Rosmersholm,’’ ‘‘The Lady from the 
Sea,’’ while faulty in other respects, move forward with uner- 
ring precision, with the sureness of touch and inevitability that 
denote the master-hand. From first to last these dramas are 
splendid specimens of coherent plot-structure, without tricks, 
without forced situations, without the obtrusive Scribe ma- 
chinery. Far more relentless in its total effect, but supremely 
hideous as a work of art is ‘‘ Hedda Gabler.’”” Yet in structure 
this drama is not flawless. I do not see inevitableness in the 
finding of the lost manuscript by Tesman, and, particularly, in 
his reason for not immediately returning it to Lévborg. In 
all this there is a suspicion of factitiousness. This is but a 
speck, however, and we may justly say that Ibsen, in sheer 
craftsmanship, has now attained his coveted ‘‘fulness of power.”’ 
Greater than Scribe, than Augier, than Dumas, he is even, in 
this aspect of his art, superior to Moliére and to Shakespeare. 
More interesting than his structure, because more original, 
are his methods of dramatic exposition and development. We 
have seen that Ibsen from the beginning tends to be psycholo- 
gical and realistic in his theme even when his manner is roman- 
tic. Like Browning, he possesses a restless intellectual curios- 
ity in the play of the subtle, deep, formative forces that have so 
large a share in the making or unmaking of cultivated minds. 
(It is noteworthy that Ibsen’s characters and the situations 
are mostly chosen from higher middle-class society.) Unlike 
Browning, Ibsen is a great dramatist with the faculty of pre- 
senting objectively situations in themselves intensely subjective. 
But such subjective and tragic situations are necessarily culmi- 
nating moments on the stage as in life. The action, therefore, 
must be greatly compressed. ‘‘Othello’’ and ‘‘Macbeth’’ move 
more swiftly than ‘‘Henry IV’’ and “As You Like It;’’ but 
“‘Othello’’ and ‘‘Macbeth”’ do not move so swiftly as ‘‘Ghosts’’ 
and “‘Rosmersholm.’’ Where Ibsen gains in rapidity, and hence 
in intensity of tragic effect, is in his omission, in these prose 
dramas, of all but the final consequences of a given situation; 
these consequences make the play. Of the nine dramas we are 
here considering but one, and that the first, ‘“The League of 
Youth,”’ is an exception to this method of development. This 
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piece in its opening takes nothing for granted and has no past to 
be unfolded. Coming to ‘‘The Pillars of Society,’’ we find that 
the situation here is the culmination of a series of events that 
happened some fifteen years before. And so with all the rest — 
Doll’s House,”’ ‘‘Ghosts,’’ ‘‘Rosmersholm.’’ In the case 
of ‘‘An Enemy of the People,’’ and ‘‘Hedda Gabler,’’ the past 
is less the basis of the action, though it has to be considered. 
With such condensation of situation and action, Ibsen’s 
method of exposition becomes fascinating as a study and a signal 
proof of his skill asa craftsman. He does not unfold the past 
at once, but presents it bit by bit as the action demands it, thus 
spurring the interest as the play proceeds. In ‘‘The Pillars of 
Society’? we saw how well he suggests the past in the first act 
in the half-revelation of the situation of Dina and the story of 
Lona; how just at the end of the act curiosity is excited by the 
entrance of Lona and the expected entrance of Johun. The ex- 
posure of Bernick’s past in the second act of this play is finely 
done; but finer still, in the same act, is the siutation in which 
Johun learns for the first time the treachery of his suppposed 
friend. I mean the interference of the prig Rérlund who, think- 
ing to save Dina, tells her in the presence of Johun that the lat- 
ter is her father and a thief; whereupon Johun, totally surprised 
and perplexed, tells these facts to the false Bernick as the cur- 
tain falls. A yet better instance of Ibsen’s masterly exposition 
is seen in ‘‘Ghosts.’’ This is a play in three acts, and it is not 
until the end of the second act that we are in full possession of 
the past upon which the action is founded. But we get suf- 
ficient information to understand each movement as the play 
proceeds. Note the suggestions early in the first act —the re- 
cent return of Oswald, the hinted bastardy of Regina, allusions 
to her physical beauty, the mention of the asylum, and the com- 
ing of Pastor Manders. All these give us no clue to the main 
situation but do stimulate curiosity. With the entrance of 
Manders and his talk with Mrs. Alving, we know a little more 
about the Orphanage. Then Oswald comes in, reminding Mrs. 
Alving of her husband and speaking frankly of his sympathy 
with the illicit associations of the Parisian artists. Just after 
Oswald withdraws, Mrs. Alving tells Pastor Manders the story 
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of her dissolute husband, a perfect voluptuary, and says that she 
is founding an orphanage to perpetuate his reputation for duty 
and decency. At this point through the open door of the din- 
ing-room, where are Oswald and Regina, Mrs. Alving hears a 
suspicious shuffling and says half to herself,—‘‘Ghosts!’’ The 
second act is over, but the past is not yet fully disclosed. In the 
last act we learn that Regina is Mr. Alving’s illegitimate child 
and that Oswald isa physical wreck, due toa disease which a 
Paris doctor told him he inherited. There is nothing more to 
be told; we see the climax of the fatal consequences. 

It would be easy to adduce further instances of superb exposi- 
tion — exposition which, indeed, has its dangers ina too rapid de- 
velopment of characters. Witness Nora and Rebecca. But I 
wish now to point out, briefly, some other ways by which Ibsen 
secures the condensation and rapidity so admirably suited to his 
psychological drama. One of these is his prose style — acquired 
with ceaseless labor and care. Difficult as it is to judge this 
in translation, there are certain obvious features in Mr. Archer’s 
version which cannot escape the judicious reader. At its best, 
it has all the qualities of refined conversation — ease, flexibility, 
point, force, charming and cultivated manner. It has suspen- 
sions, interruptions, and an infinite variety of emotional sug- 
gestions,— all tending to fine dramatic effect. In the early 
plays, for example, ‘‘The League of Youth’’ and ‘‘The Pillars 
of Society,’’ the speeches assigned to each part are, in general, 
longer than in the later. The dialogue in the later plays tends 
to be more and more compressed, to consist — in many cases of 
several pages — of only a line or phrase to each character. The 
latest dramas, indeed, like ‘‘The Master Builder,’’ ‘‘ Little 
Eyolf,’’ and ‘‘When We Dead Awake,’’ are almost wholly made 
up of this kind of prose. Thus, Ibsen secures not only rapidity 
and condensation, but the hint of a great deal of unuttered emo- 
tion. As specimens of his prose style, take the talk between 
Nora and Dr. Rank in the second act of ‘‘A Doll’s House,”’ or 
that between Nora and her husband in the third act after the 
tarantella has been danced. Take, too, the evening conversation 
( with the glow of the fire in the back-ground ) in the second act 
of ‘‘Ghosts,’’ where Mrs. Alving, with Oswald and Regina 
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before her, tells the latter of her parentage. Finer still is the dia- 
logue between Dr. Wangel and Ellida, in ‘‘The Lady from the 
Sea,’’ when Ellida in the midst of the lovely ‘‘pale half light of 
a summer night,’’ tells her husband of her ring-betrothal to the 
strange sailor. Yet again, and perhaps finest of all because most 
touched with poetic suggestion, is the last talk of Rosmer and 
Rebecca in ‘‘Rosmersholm.’’ Beautiful, though in strict keep- 
ing with the dramatic situation, is her confession of the great 
change from desire to love that came over her: ‘‘ All the rest 
—the horrible sense-intoxicated desire — passed far, far away 
from me. All the whirling passions settled down into quiet 
and silence. Rest descended on my soul—a stillness of our 
northern bird-cliffs under the midnight sun.”’ 

From the references just made it will be noticed that Ibsen 
tends to reduce his situations to two characters and tends to re- 
duce the number of characters in the whole play to four or five 
at most. This, again, is in harmony with his psychological 
manner. The first two prose dramas here, as in so many other 
ways, are exceptions. There are fifteen fairly distinct charac- 
ters in ‘‘The League of Youth;’’ there are at least ten in ‘‘The 
Pillars of Society.’’ But in “‘A Doll’s House’’ there are only 
five, and in ‘‘Ghosts,’’ five. ‘‘An Enemy of the People’ and 
“The Wild Duck’’ seem to revert to the earlier manner, for 
each has from nine to ten persons. The next three dramas, on 
the other hand, have five or six, while the latest, ‘Little Eyolf,’’ 
“The Master Builder,’’ and ‘‘When We Dead Awake,’’ have 
three or four. This plainly indicates the tendency of the sub- 
jective manner — at least as cultivated by Ibsen. His interest 
is less and less in the extraneous concerns of the individual, 
and more and more in internal psychical change; until, when 
we come to the last drama, the tragedy centres almost exclu- 
sively in the inner life of the Sculptor and the Strange Lady. 
For this very reason, indeed, it might be strongly argued that 
Ibsen, in his last three or four plays, is less successful as a 
dramatist. His subjective method, accentuated with too much 
symbolism and hints of telepathic influences, takes the place of 
a certain amount of objectivity necessary to all dramatic repre- 
sentation. 
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Worth noting, in connection with the predominance of two- 
character situations in Ibsen, is the almost total absence of so- 
liloquy. In the nine plays, I can recall but one instance of its 
use, and that but slight. I refer to ‘‘ A Doll’s House.’’ Ibsen 
avoids this interesting, if often dangerous, device of exposing 
his plots and his characters. Not less noteworthy than the 
omission of soliloquy is his management of the three unities. 
Here Ibsen is likewise a master. ‘‘The League of Youth’’ is 
the one drama that even slightly violates the fundamental unity 
of action. When the three-cornered love-intrigue is developed 
in the third act, Ibsen sacrifices to some extent the political 
plot. The time occupied in the action of a drama is generally 
a part of one day for each act, with no intervening days,—an 
arrangement well-suited to this species of drama; though some- 
times the development or change in characters during this short 
time is improbabie. The only exceptions to this time-rule are 
‘*Ghosts,’’ ‘‘ The Wild Duck,’’ and ‘‘Rosmersholm.’’ In ‘‘The 
Wild Duck,’’ acts one and two occupy parts of the first day, 
acts three and four morning, afternoon, and evening of the sec- 
ond day, and act five the morning of the third day. The 
first two acts of ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ take two _ successive 
days, but the third and fourth acts belong to different parts 
of asingle day. ‘‘Ghosts’’ presents a unique case, all the ac- 
tion being compressed into one day. It has thus the character 
of a Greek drama, not only in its swift, fatal movement, but in 
its perfect unity of time, action, and place. The place in the 
other dramas changes but slightly; from the Chamberlain’s to 
Madam Rundholmen’s, for example, in ‘‘The League of 
Youth,’’ and from Dr. Stockmann’s house to the printing-office 
in ‘‘The Pillars of Society;’’ while in ‘‘A Doll’s House’’ and 
‘*Rosmersholm ’’ the place is kept within a single house. 

But we need not go further. Ibsen is the master technician 
of modern dramatists. From this point of view alone, his 
dramas are fascinating to study and stir admiration with each 
fresh reading. Ibsen, however, is more than a technician; he 
is a great dramatist in his power to create living human beings, 
and a poet and philosopher in his profound interest in what 
these creatures do and say in this modern world of ours. Nora 
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is to my mind his greatest character — the most human, with 
the truest individuality —a real unforgettable person, ever to 
be spoken of by her own name, Nora, as we speak of Imogen, 
Portia, and Rosalind. Less real, but clearly individualized, 
are Lona Hessel and Martha, Mrs. Alving, Rebecca, Ellida, 
Gina Ekdal, Hedda Gabler, and (if I may go beyond the nine 
dramas ), Asta and Rita in ‘‘Little Eyolf,’’ Hilda in ‘‘The 
Master Builder,’’ and Maia in ‘‘When We Dead Awake.’’ 
His men are far less interesting — many of them unbearable 
prigs, like Helmer, Pastor Manders, Rector Rorland — or infat- 
uated idealists, dead to humor, like Gregers Werle, Tesman 
and Rosmer. Indeed, I think that Ibsen too frequently gains his 
intensely tragic effects through the narrow-mindedness of these 
essentially provincial types of men. Mrs. Alving’s tragedy hap- 
pens because she took the advice of a bigot; and Nora’s comes 
from living with an imbecile husband who will not take Krog- 
stad back into the bank because he is afraid the latter will be- 
come too familiar with him. Such weaklings happen in real 
life, of course; but we do not let them block our way, and they 
are not the stuff of which the sternest spiritual tragedies are 
made. 

Moreover, Ibsen goes so far in some of his tragedies as to 
transgress the bounds of sound art. ‘‘ Hedda Gabler’”’ is, as Mat- 
thew Arnold says of ‘‘Madame Bovary,”’ ‘‘a work of petrified feel- 
ing, over it hangs an atmosphere of bitterness, irony, impo- 
tence; not a personage to rejoice or console us; the springs of 
freshness and feeling are not there to create such personages.’’ 
This is literally true; it is, as Arnold said of his own ‘‘Emped- 
ocles,’’ too painful for tragedy. It has in it nothing to purge 
the emotions with pity and fear. ‘‘Rosmersholm’’ is open to 
the same criticism; it has no ray of light, nothing to subdue 
our feelings at the close like the passage at the end of Shakes- 
peare’s ‘‘Julius Czsar,’’ in which Antony eulogizes Brutus: 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, This was a man! 


In truth, though powerful and penetrating, Ibsen on the side of 
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his dramatic criticism of life is narrow, individual, and often 
painful. Into all his work he has put some of his own bitter, 
anti-social, iconoclastic spirit. Nevertheless, one will read 
and reread such works as ‘‘ Peer Gynt ’’ and “‘ Brand,”’ ‘‘A Doll’s 
House ”’ and ‘‘ Ghosts,”’ ‘‘ Little Eyolf’’ and ‘‘ When We Dead 
Awake ’’ with fresh enjoyment of Ibsen’s eminent ability as a 
craftsman and of his indubitable sincerity and depth as a dram- 


atist and poet. 
FREDERICK W. Roe. 


New York City 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF ARTHURIAN ROMANCE IN 
MEDIAEVAL FRANCE 


The earliest mention of King Arthur occurs in the “ Historia 
Brittonum”’ compiled by an ecclesiastic of South Wales, named 
Nennius, somewhere between the years 796 and 822, according 
to the most recent authority. The material which is brought 
together in this book is in the main of a considerably earlier 
date than the actual compilation. Most of it probably goes 
back to the latter part of the seventh century, but there is no 
reason to believe that the two passages concerning Arthur which 
the book contains belong to this older material. In Nennius’ 
work we find Arthur represented as a leader of the Britons in 
their wars with the Saxon invaders, but he is not as yet given 
the title of king. Indeed, a distinction is made between him 
and the British kings—‘‘he fought in company with the kings 
of the Britons but he himself was the leader in the wars.” He 
is said to have defeated the Saxons in twelve different battles— 
at places which for the most part may be identified with locali- 
ties in Northern England—and one at least of these battles with 
which Arthur’s name is connected is historical, namely, the bat- 
tle of Mount Badon (probably in the North, although frequently 
identified with Badbury Rings in Dorsetshire.) This battle 
actually occurred about the beginning of the sixth century, as we 
know from the contemporary historian, Gildas, who makes no 
mention, however, of Arthur. It will be observed on a com- 
parison of the dates I have just given that the earliest record of 
Arthur belongs to a period some three hundred years later than 
the battle in which this same record tells us that the hero took 
a leading part. For the intervening period we have no evidence 
regarding the existence of the legend, unless we choose to re- 
gard as such the occurrence of the name “Arthur,”’ as that of 
certain Welsh princes in the course of the sixth century. In 
view of this absence of testimony— especially of any reference 
to a hero of the name of Arthur, as stated above, in the “De 
Excidio et Conquestu Brittanniz’’ of Gildas—scholars were for 
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a long time skeptical as to the real existence of Arthur, but of 
recent years the drift of opinion has changed. For, after all, 
Gildas’ work is not a chronicle, but a sort of religious philippic 
against the British princes of his time, at whose door he lays 
the misfortunes of his people; and taking into consideration, 
furthermore, the analogies of such legends among the other 
European nations, as in the case of the legend of Roland, there 
can be little doubt that the valiant deeds of some British leader 
in the wild years of the early sixth century did furnish the start- 
ing point of the vast Arthurian story. 

But even by Nennius’ time the historical Arthur, if we may 
suppose him to have existed, had passed over into the world of 
the imagination and old mythical stories had already become 
attached tohisname. He is already reported in Nennius to have 
killed with his own hand nine hundred and sixty of the enemy at 
the battle of Mount Badon. Still further, among the marvels of 
Britain we have cited in the ‘Historia Brittonum”’ a stone in 
which the impress of the foot of Arthur's dog was visible (made 
when Arthur was engaged in a great boar-hunt, of which we 
hear more later in the story of the Welsh Mabinogion called 
Kilhwch and Olwen) and a wonderful sepulchre which Arthur 
put over his son Amir, whom he himself had slain. 

The mention of Arthur in Nennius’ work, meagre as it is, 
suffices to prove the existence of the legend that attaches to his 
name as early as the latter part of the eighth century. There is 
a long break, however, in the chain of evidence regarding the 
development of these traditions from the time of Nennius on, 
and we hear no more about them again until centuries later. 
During all this time, however, there can be no doubt that the 
legend was strengthening its hold on the imagination of the Cel- 
tic peoples and was being localized at points widely separated 
in Celtic territory. The wide diffusion of Arthurian names of 
persons in Brittany and the frequent localization of the saga in 
the Celtic parts of Great Britain, especially Southern Scotland, 
sufficiently prove this. It accords with what has just been stat- 
ed that in the next documentary evidence we have concerning 
the legend of Arthur—except two very meagre entries in the 
“Annales Cambriz’’—evidence which dates from the early 
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years of the twelfth century, we find the mythical character of 
the hero strongly marked. Certain Breton monks, who visited 
Cornwall in 1113, tell us that Arthur's chair and Arthur's fur- 
nace were pointed out to them in that region and that when 
they were disinclined to believe that Arthur was still alive 
their incredulity nearly cost them their lives. The fame of 
Arthur, moreover, by this time had spread into other European 
lands. Already from about the end of the eleventh century, 
long before we have reason to believe that any Arthurian ro- 
mance had been written, the names of Arthur and his leading 
knights had been adopted into Italian nomenclature, and, 
strangely enough, figures of these characters appear as orna- 
ments of a doorway to the cathedral at Modena which dates 
from the early twelfth century. 

The great importance, however, of Arthur in the literature of 
Europe begins unquestionably with Geoffrey of Monmouth, 
whose “Historia Regum Britanniz’” appeared about 1138. 
Geoffrey tells us that in perusing the work of Bede and Gildas 
he had been surprised that they gave no information about the 
kings of Britian before the coming of Christ and indeed about 
many after the Christian era. He goes on to say now that he 
intends to supply this deficiency from an old book in the Brit- 
ish language (Breton or Welsh?) which had been put at his dis- 
posal by his friend Walter, archdeacon. of Oxford. Whether 
this last statement is merely a mystification we cannot say. 
At any rate Geoffrey offers his work as an authentic history of 
Britain and the uncritical Middle Ages, with a few dissenting 
voices, long accepted it as such. As a matter of fact, even 
where Geoffrey draws material from earlier historians like Bede 
he mixes it up with fictitious or legendary matter and one may 
say that the book is practically made up of Celtic traditions of 
all sorts (and a few perhaps not Celtic)—some of learned and 
some of popular origin—with something, no doubt, of Geof- 
frey’s own invention thrown in. For instance, it is here that we 
find the story (one of the traditions of learned origin) repeated 
with many amplifications from one of the later recensions of 
Nennius, of how Britain was first settled by a band of Trojans 
who fled from Troy under the leadership of their chieftain, Bru- 
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tus, and after innumerable hardships established their kingdom 
in the distant West. Here, moreover, the story of Lear which 
Skakespeare was destined to immortalize, first makes its appear- 
ance in literature. But, what concerns us most, it is in this 
book that we find set down for the first time a full history of 
Arthur. The story begins in Geoffrey's Eighth Book and runs 
into the Eleventh. We have here the story of Arthur’s birth— 
how Utherpendragon, his father, through the aid of Merlin, 
whose famous prophecies, by the way, make up the Seventh 
Book of Geoffrey’s work, by assuming the form of Gorlois, Duke 
of Cornwall, has access to the latter’s wife in the Castle of Tin- 
tagel and begets Arthur. Queen Guinevere already appears as 
the consort of the hero, and besides the enchanter Merlin, sev- 
eral of the most famous Arthurian knights, such as Gawain and 
Bedivere, are characters in this book—only Lancelot, the one 
who is best known to the modern world, does not as yet appear. 
Geoffrey, however, does not content himself with popular tradi- 
tion. He takes King Arthur through a series of imaginary con- 
quests which embrace all of Western Europe, emulating, it 
would seem, in his account of his hero the legends of the world 
conquerors, Alexander and Charlemagne. The conclusion of 
his account of the reign of Arthur evidently embodies, however, 
popular tradition. Whilst Arthur is abroad engaged in a war 
against the Roman Emperor, Lucius Tiberius, his nephew, Mor- 
dred, to whom he had committed the government of his king- 
dom in his absence, rises up against him and takes possession 
of the Queen. Arthur is forced to return, wages war against 
Mordred, and fights a final battle in Cornwall. His traitorous 
nephew loses his life in this battle and the rebellious host is an- 
nihilated, but Arthur himself receives a mortal stroke and is borne 
away to Avalon, the Celtic Elysium, to be healed of his wounds. 
There is no mention in Geoffrey of the famous incident. of Sir 
Bedivere (or Gifflet) and the casting of the sword into the lake. 

Geoffrey's history was brilliantly successful from its first ap- 
pearance and gave an enormous popularity to the Arthurian 
legend. The book was soon put into verse in the vernacular 
languages, first of all in French by Wace, a native of the Chan- 
nel Islands, whose work contains the first mention of the Round 
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Table. This French version was in its turn paraphrased and 
here and there added to by the English priest Layamon in the 
early thirteenth century, who thus gives us the earliest extant 
English version of the story of Arthur as well as of Lear and 
other famous characters in Geoffrey's History. But Geoffrey 
was exploited not only by the poets but the historians also, and 
so we find his account of the founding of Britain and of its fabu- 
lous kings repeated in innumerable chronicles down to the end 
of the sixteenth century, and it was from one of the latest of 
these chronicles, Holinshed’s namely, that Shakespeare drew the 
material (directly, in the main) of his immortal tragedy of 
“King Lear.” 

But to go back to the twelfth century—the chief importance 
of Geoffrey's history in the introduction of the Arthurian legend 
into literature is not to be sought in the material which the book 
itself offers, but in the stimulus it gave to the use of the oral 
traditions which were current among the Celtic nations concern- 
ing this hero. And so the vast body of Arthurian romance, 
which began its development a few years later, just after the 
middle of the twelfth century, owed almost everything to oral 
tradition, and comparatively little to Geoffrey. 

But how did these oral traditions reach the French poets who 
originated the Arthurian romances, and in what country? One 
group of scholars has maintained that Wales was the true center 
of propagation of these stories, and that it was through the Nor- 
mans who settled in England that the material of the romances 
came to the knowledge of the French poets of the Continent. 
This theory, advocated especially by the late M. Gaston Paris 
and Mr. Alfred Nutt, is the one which is favored by nearly all 
Arthurian scholars in France and England. German scholars, 
on the other hand, led by Professor Wendelin Forster, generally 
regard as the centre of diffusion the province of Brittany in 
Northwestern France, which was settled, as we know, in the 
fifth and sixth centuries by Britons, whom the Anglo-Saxon 
tribes forced to fly from Great Britain and who brought the 
traditions of their heroes to their new homes with them. A 
controversy of the fiercest kind has raged between the partisans 
of these rival theories, but a tendency to compromise seems 
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manifest in the later stages of the discussion. And indeed any 
impartial student of the question will be likely to conclude that 
neither side is entirely wrong. Both Wales and Brittany doubt- 
less contributed material to the Arthurian romances—only in 
the opinion of the present writer its geographical situation and 
the historical conditions seem to favor Brittany as the chief 
source of Arthurian legend for the poets of Northern France. 
It seems singular, at least, that if the legend starting from Wales 
reached France through the Normans in England, no one of 
M. Gaston Paris’ famous Anglo-Norman Arthurian romances 
and hardly any trace of such that can be called indisputable has 
come down to modern times. 

The Arthurian stories in the main, then, we may assume, 
passed into France in all probability through the intermediary of 
Brittany, more specifically of that part of Brittany where French 
as well as Breton was spoken. The transmission was no doubt 
to a large extent of a popular character—that is, through the 
ordinary intercourse of the inhabitants of the adjacent provinces 
—pbut the professional minstrels and story-tellers, of course, also 
took part in the diffusion. Strange to say, the Celtic epic leg- 
ends were in prose and not in verse, as is generally the case with 
this class of literature among the other European races. No 
doubt, many a Celtic minstrel in addition to singing his lays to 
the music which had made them celebrated throughout Western 
Europe, would give as a part of his entertainment stories of 
Arthur or of other heroes of his race. The diffusion through 
these various agencies, as I have already intimated, even before 
the appearance of Geoffrey’s History, had extended without 
doubt through France as far as Italy. But up to this time the 
stories concerning Arthur had not passed in these countries be- 
yond the stage of mere oral traditions. Geoffrey's famous work, 
however, drew the attention of the world to this new mine of 
poetic material, and in the space of a comparatively short time 
the French poets began now to avail themselves of the dis- 


covery. 

The greatest of these poets and, as there are good reasons for 
believing, the first in order of time also, was Chrétien de Troyes. 
The earliest of his extant works and the first of his Arthurian 
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romances— probably the earliest Arthurian romance at all—is 
his “‘Erec and Enide,”’ which is dated by M. Gaston Paris about 
the year 1168—by some scholars several years earlier. The 
story of this romance has become familiar to modern readers 
through Tennyson’s “Geraint and Enid,” in the Idylls of the 
King. Tennyson derived his knowledge of the story from 
Lady Charlotte Guest's classical translation of the Welsh Mabi- 
nogion, the author of the tale in the Welsh collection having, it 
appears, in his turn derived it from Chrétien de Troyes — although 
this is denied by the advocates of the Welsh origin of the Ar- 
thurian stories. It is the story of a knight who marries a beau- 
tiful girl of noble birth, whose family, however, has been impov- 
erished. He marries her and takes her to Arthur’s court where 
she captivates all hearts. The knight is recognized as the best 
at court and having nothing higher to aspire to in arms, he be- 
comes self-indulgent and uxorious and gives up his former life 
of activity. His wife laments bitterly that she should be the 
cause of the decline of her husband’s glory. She is finally over- 
heard one day by her husband, who becomes exceedingly angry 
with her, but the incident has the result, at least, of arousing 
him from his inactivity and making him go forth in search of 
adventures again. The knight compels his wife to go along 
with him, and on his journeys treats her very rudely, but in the 
end her patience under his maltreatment and a proof of her 
fidelity in one adventure especially change his disposition to- 
wards her and she is restored to his affection. 

Already in this earliest of the Arthurian romances in verse,’ 
we find one feature which is characteristic of the whole class, 
viz: that King Arthur himself is a mere figurehead and that the 
hero of the story is some knight at his court. This court con- 
stitutes a background for the story and here the adventures al- 
ways begin and thither the knight always returns after his glori- 
ous achievements. In this repect the metrical romances differ 
from all the other branches of Arthurian literature, for in the 


* M. Gaston Paris divides them into two classes — biographical and episodi- 
cal. The names indicate sufficiently the distinction between the two. Ga- 
wain is usually the hero of the second class. The verse always consists of 
octosyllabic couplets. 
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Welsh poems and tales that relate to Arthur, in Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who drew in a very large measure direct from Celtic 
tradition, and even in the French prose-romances which are 
of later date than those in verse, Arthur is the leading actor in 
the story. It was the metrical romances, however, which estab- 
lished the vogue and influence of the “matter of Britain,” as 
the Middle Ages called it, and it is accordingly important to 
stop for a moment to consider the significance and style of these 
works. 

The Arthurian romances were the literary expression of the 
institution of chivalry. They answered to changes that were 
going on in the development of the society of the twelfth cen- 
tury. With the growing refinement of manners in that century 
and the advance of women towards the position they hold in 
modern times—an advance which began to be apparent in the 
political world as well as in books the new spirit naturally sought 
for itself channels of expression in literature, and it was all the 
easier for it to bear everything before it, as the chansons de geste, 
the national epics of France—the narrative poems with which 
hitherto the nobles had been entertained in their halls during 
the long winter evenings—had by this time lost their vitality. 
The reign of sheer force, as we see it in these works, even though 
it was wedded with national feeling, could no longer satisfy the 
aspirations of the age under the improved conditions of society 
I have indicated and hence the rapid success of the new species 
of literature. 

The changed position of women had first made itself manifest 


3 We have not the space here to enter into the vexed, and in a sense fun- 
damental, question of the relation of the “lays ”"— represented chiefly among 
extant specimens by the lays of Marie de France (written about 1165) —and 
the Arthurian romances. The former, which are brief narrative poems of 
an extremely romantic kind and often with an Arthurian setting, are intrinsi- 
cally very superior in literary merit to the romances but have not the same 
importance in the subsequent history of literature. The material the lays 
embody was obviously drawn from the same sources as the Arthurian roman- 
ces, and hence they figure largely in the debate concerning the Welsh or 
Armorican origin of the latter. So far, however, from the romances being a 
development of the lays it seems to me that they (the romances) owe more 
as a literary genre to the “ Roman de Troie” and “‘ Eneas”— that is, to the 
romances on the legend of Troy. 
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in Provence in the early twelfth century and as a consequence 
a keen interest in the cultivation of grace and refinement in so- 
cial life— more particularly in the relations of the sexes —sprang 
up there. One outcome of this interest was the idea of the 
“courts of love’’ about which so many learned dissertations have 
been written, although whether the thing itself actually existed 
is more open to question. A regular code governing the rela- 
tions of lovers developed out of the half-serious, half-jesting dis- 
cussions of the time—a code the most fundamental article of 
which was a negation of the seventh commandment—and the 
fashion of love which accorded with the new definition was known 
as the amour courtois, or “courtly love.” This conception spread 
from Provence to the North of France and was taken up with 
especial enthusiasm by Marie, countess of Champagne, to whose 
court the poet, Chrétien de Troyes was attached. Chrétien and 
his followers now laid hold of the legend of Arthur which Geof- 
frey had made universally familiar and accepting the idealization 
of the Arthurian court already begun by that writer they set 
about constructing in the world of the imagination a society 
which should embody all the ideals of chivalry, and in which the 
new conceptions of the amour courtois should rule. 

The authors of the “Roman de Troie” and the ‘“Eneas,” 
which antedate Chrétien’s work by only a few years, had already 
depicted the life and ideals of medizval chivalry in poems foun- 
ed on famous legends of antiquity, and their influence on the ro- 
mances which deal with the “matter of Britain” is too often 
overlooked by Arthurian specialists. Nevertheless, the stories 
in these earlier forms were too fixed by tradition for even the 
medizval imagination to transmute them as freely as the new 
spirit required, and so the romance of chivalry does not attain 
its full flower until the poets have possessed themselves of the 
infinitely flexible legend of King Arthur. 

It would detain us too long to consider in all its aspects why 
these new aspirations of the age should have expressed them- 
selves in tales of wonder or “‘romance,”’ as we are accustomed 
to call it. Certainly in the Age of the Crusades nothing prosaic 
was likely to accord with the actual feelings of men. In any 
event, whatever may have been the causes that just at this time 
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people began to take delight in the wildest creations of the 
imagination, it is not surprising that, such being the case, Celtic 
legend should have acquired such a hold in all European lands 
—for the Celtic fancy was undoubtedly the richest and wildest 
among all the European races, and the Celtic fairy-land, in com- 
parison with that of other peoples, was like the realm of Alex- 
ander compared with some petty Grecian state. Just what pro- 
portion of the material which we find in the Arthurian romances 
is of Celtic origin, is a subject of fierce debate, but it seems to 
the present writer at any rate that unquestionably the greater 
part of what is most beautiful and distinctive in the stories which 
these works embody is derived from that source. 

The style, however, of these poems which depend for their 
interest so largely on the wildness of their inventions, is not al- 
ways so naive as one might expect under the circumstances. 
One finds in the works of Chrétien passages as packed full of 
conceits as any in the works of the most ill-famed Elizabethan. 
The Middle Ages indeed yield to no other period in misdirected 
subtlety and the habit infects the poets as well as the theolog- 
ians. These subtleties in Chrétien—and he had a model for 
them already in the “Eneas’”—belong nearly always to the 
analysis of the passion of love in all its contradictory effects 
which his heroes and heroines indulge in. Thus in the romance 
of “Cliges,” * we find the heroine reflecting: ‘‘The disease from 
which I suffer is different from any other, for, to speak the truth, 
it pleases me at the same time that it grieves me, and thus I find 
myself delighting in what is my disease. And if that which 
pleases can be accounted an evil, my harm is what I desire and 
my grief is my health. I do not know then of what I have to 
complain, for I do not know anything from which evil comes to 
me unless it be from my own desire. But though it is my de- 
sire, it is yet an evil. Still so much pleasure I have from my 
desire that it makes my grief sweet and so much joy I have in 
my harm that it makes my sickness sweet also,’’ and so it goes 
on in this detestable style. These logic-chopping absurdities, 


*I select this good example from the “ Cliges,” although the source of 
just this romance is not Celtic. The style, however, is the same as in the 
more strictly Arthurian romances of the same author. 
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however, do not occupy a very large proportion of Chrétien’s 
lines, and, in the main, the merit of narrative skill and a certain 
grace cannot be denied him. Apart from the sameness and in- 
sipidity of so many of the adventures, the main trouble with his 
poems however, as with nearly all medizval work is that he is 
too fluent. There seems sometimes to be no reason why the 
stream of verses he pours out should ever cease. We must, 
nevertheless, do him the justice to acknowledge that he usually 
stops at about seven thousand lines, whilst there are medizval 
poems—to be sure not entirely by one hand—that run up to 
sixty thousand. With the close of the ancient world the secret 
of concentration, of the condensed and vigorous expression 
which in its happiest moments results in memorable phrase or 
image, was lost for centuries and only rediscovered when in the 
period of the Renaissance the classical authors resumed their 
sway. 

“Erec and Enide”’ was probably the first of the Arthurian 
romances but the gezre had hardly been started when the influ- 
ence of another story which was originally entirely independent 
of the Arthurian legend began to tell powerfully on Arthurian 
romance—viz: the story of Tristan and Iseult, the star-crossed 
lovers whom the fatal love-potion has bound together in an 
undying passion. 

The legend of Tristan and Iseult, which in its ultimate analysis* 
seems to be of Pictish origin and which may be noted, if this 
hypothesis is true, as the only contribution of that race to the 
literature of Europe, is perhaps the finest product of the medizval 
imagination (i. e. in Northern Europe,) unless we except. the 
story of Siegfried and Briinnhilde, and it is not suprising to find 
that it had an enormous influence on the fiction of the time. 
The story shot its fibres into the heart of many a famous legend, 
but in no case was its influence more profound than in that of 
the legend of Arthur. Indeed, the longer one studies the mat- 
ter the more inevitably is one forced to the conclusion that it 
is to an undoubted imitation of the story of Tristan and Iseult 


’ The original story is in the final form of the Tristan legend overloaded 
with all sorts of accretions, many of which have parallels in the popular 
tales of more than one country. 
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that we owe the even more widely current story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. Somewhere shortly after the year 1170 Chré- 
tien de Troyes, the great innovator in Arthurian romance, con- 
ceived the idea of creating for Guinevere a lover such as Tris- 
tan had been for Iseult, Arthur taking the place of Mark— 
only the new pair of lovers were not to be governed merely by 
the wild impulses of passion as in the primitive story but by the 
artificial rules of the amour courtois recently introduced from 
Provence. The influence of this legend had been manifest in 
his ‘“Cliges”’ written a few years before, but he selects as the 
hero of his new romance a character who seems to have already 
existed in the popular tradition of Brittany and who in that 
tradition appears to have been chiefly noted as the foster-child 
of a water fairy, the Lady of the Lake. To this Lancelot of the 
Lake, as he is called, Chrétien now gives a place never accorded 
him before. In the Middle High German “Lanzelet” of UI- 
rich von Zatzikhoven, written shortly after 1200 but based on a 
French poem (no longer extant) of earlier date, we have a bio- 
graphical romance of the usual type in which although Lancelot 
is the hero, he is not represented as a lover of Guinevere. We 
learn from the German poet that the book he used was brought 
to Vienna by Hugh of Morville, one of the hostages who took the 
place of Richard Coeur de Lion in 1194, when that King was 
liberated from his captivity in Austria. It is very questionable, 
however, whether the French romance used by Ulrich, although 
it seemingly gives us an earlier stage of the Lancelot story, is 
not really of later date than Chrétien’s “Conte de la Charrette.” 

Lancelot becomes in Chrétien’s poem entitled “Conte de la 
Charrette” the first of the Arthurian knights, the flower of chiv- 
alry and the exemplar of the new courtesy as well as the adulter- 
ous lover of Guinevere. The story of Lancelot and Guinevere 
had a prodigious success and its invention was indeed an event 
of the first importance in the history of European literature, but 
the story of the love of these two characters as we find it in 
Chrétien differs from the modified form of the same story which 
became popular in the thirteenth century and with which Tenny- 
son has made modern readers familiar. According to a legend 
which is probably mythical in its origin Guinevere had been car- 
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ried off by the king of the land from which no man returns— 
that is, the kingdom of the dead. This story, which recalls the 
classical myth of Proserpine, has left its traces in Welsh litera- 
ture and is doubtless the original of the story of Guinevere’s 
abduction by Mordred in Geoffrey of Monmouth. In Chrétien’s 
poem it is as the rescuer of the queen from this mythical captor 
who now has taken on, however, some of the characteristics of 
a medizval monarch of the more indifferent type—such as 
King John of England, for example — that Lancelot establishes 
his claim on her gratitude, and gratitude in the Middle Ages.meant 
substantial favors. But whatever differences in detail there may 
be between the story of Lancelot and Guinevere as Chrétien start- 
ed it and the more recent form with which the nineteenth century 
was rendered familiar, the essential thing is that the queen was 
now provided with a lover who in his relations to his mistress 
was expected to conduct himself according to the requirements 
of fashionable society in the latter part of the twelfth century. 
With the prodigious vitality, however, which the Arthurian 
legend had gained in the period of which I am speaking, its de- 
velopment was not to stop here. Nowhere more clearly than in 
the history of legends do we see the law of life exemplified, that 
the strong absorbs the weak, and so we find the story of Arthur 
now attracting within its orbit all the originally independent 
elements of tradition of the Middle Ages with a power hardly 
inferior to that of the legend of Helen in the days of ancient 
Greece. The next element of this character which was slowly 
but surely drawn into the body of Arthurian romance was the 
story of the Grail. Here as in the cases already mentioned, the 
work was begun by Chrétien de Troyes. In the last of his 
poems, written about 1174, namely, ‘‘Conte del Graal,’’ in the 
course of his search for adventure Perceval, a knight of Arthur’s 
court, comes to a castle where the Grail—a sort of dish — 
figures among other mysterious talismans that are borne through 
the hall. In Chrétien’s poem, however, there is nothing religious 
in the conception of the Grail. It is simply one of the wonder- 
ful things, probably of Celtic origin and rooted in folk-lore, with 
which Arthurian romance abounds. Very soon, however, in the 
development of the legend — among other places in a continua- 
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tion of this very poem of Chrétien’s by another hand — the stories 
concerning this strange dish with its magical properties came 
to be confounded with Christian legends concerning Joseph of. 
Arimathea and the dish used at the Last Supper by our Lord 
and his disciples. During the last quarter of the twelfth cen- 
tury a French poet named Robert de Borron, who probably re- 
sided in England, took a leading part in connecting these stories, 
as he did in the development of the Merlin legend. The whole 
story was soon localized at Glastonbury and used to glorify the 
origin of the English church. The Grail thus becomes identified 
with the sacred dish of the Last Supper and takes on the name 
of the Holy Grail. But when the business of Arthur’s court 
was the quest of adventure, what worthier object of endeavor 
could there be than this most sacred of vessels which had disap- 
peared from human view? And so under the influence of the 
spirit which inspired the Crusades and more particularly the 
founding of the Order of the Knights Templar — with which 
Order there is reason to believe that the origin of the Holy 
Grail romances is closely connected — we have a new branch of 
Arthurian romance started on its way. The ascetic spirit, how- 
ever, which governed the Knights Templar movement required 
here anew hero, Only a knight of unspotted chastity could 
succeed in such a quest and so Perceval, the knight with whom 
the Grail adventure had originally been connected, is in time 
set aside and a new hero to suit these requirements is invented, 
namely, Galahad, son of Lancelot. 

With the invention of the story of Lancelot and Guinevere and 
the legend of the Holy Grail the main lines of growth of Arthur- 
ian romance have been settled. In the closing years, however, 
of the twelfth century long romances in prose, in part based on 
earlier poems, begin to appear by the side of those in verse and 
in a short while it is the prose romances that engage the best 
activities in Arthurian fiction. Five great romances in this 
form thus came into existence about the end of the twelfth century 
or during the early years of the thirteenth, each dealing with 
some fundamental branch of Arthurian story. First of all, we 
have the early history of the Holy Grail before it became the 
object of quest among Arthur’s knights. Next, we have the 
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story of the enchanter, Merlin, and his relations with Arthur. 
In the third place comes the history of Lancelot and his love 
affair with Guinevere during the period of its prosperity. This 
includes a prose version of Chrétien’s ‘‘Conte de la Charrette.’’ 
Then we have the quest of the Holy Grail by Galahad and the 
other knights —and finally the ‘‘Mort Arthur,’’ which tells of 
the discovery of the queen’s adultery, the war with Lancelot, 
the treason of Mordred and the end of the Table Round. 

Many Arthurian poems have doubtless been lost, but the 
authors of these prose-romances do not seem to have simply 
turned into prose what they found in the metrical romances. 
They draw apparently directly from popular tradition also and add 
largely from their own invention. Their works are long and full of 
digressions and repetitions of episodes so as to render them, 
despite the good material they contain, difficult reading even to 
the professional student. The Lancelot proper especially, which 
has been rendered immortal by Dante’s ‘‘Paolo and Francesca,”’ 
is enormously long, being approached in this respect by no 
modern work of fiction perhaps except ‘‘Clarissa Harlowe.’’ 
They are written in astyle of considerable elegance and set forth 
the ideals and manners of chivalry with an amplitude which sur- 
passes that of the romances in verse. 

The five romances I have enumerated above were in all prob- 
ability the compositions of different men. Moreover, it is quite 
likely, and in the case of the Lancelot proper, at any rate, one 
may say, certain, that more than one hand contributed to the 
composition of the individual romances. The Middle Ages had 
no conception of literary property and no one in that period hes- 
itated to take hold of the work even of a contemporary and amp- 
lify it or abridge it to suit his tastes. However this may be, 
by about the year 1220 all five of these romances ( after undergo- 
ing many changes and interpolations ) had come to be united in 
one vast book known from the hero who plays the leading réle 
in it as ‘‘Lancelot du Lac.’’* Romances in prose of enormous 


*It appears that of the romances that make up this work there existed 
two redactions varying considerably in some of the divisions or “ branches” 
of the story. They are known respectively as the Walter Map and Robert 
de Borron cycles. Of these redactions only the former is preserved entire. 
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length concerning the other heroes of Arthur’s court, such 
as Tristan, Guiron le Courtois and the rest, were composed 
during the course of the thirteenth century, but “Lancelot du 
Lac”’ is without question the most notable book in Arthurian 
prose fiction. 

In conclusion I will say that it is through these prose romances 
that the Arthurian legend made its way into modern literature. 
By the fifteenth century the metrical romances were practically 
obsolete. This was due, no doubt, partly to the fact that their 
language was more difficult to understand than that of the prose 
romances, partly to the fact that a conscious effort to set forth 
the manners and virtues of chivalry is even more strongly mark- 
ed in the latter than in the former, and lastly, perhaps, to the 
fact that the mass of mankind will always prefer prose to verse. 
The place which the prose romances occupied in the life of the 
upper classes of Europe down to the middle of the sixteenth 
century is shown in the magnificent ornamentation which has 
been lavished on so many of the copies of these works that have 
come down to modern times. I have myself read in the British 
Museum the last division of the Lancelot du Lac romance, viz. 
the “Mort Arthur,” in a beautiful illuminated manuscript which 
belonged successively to Elizabeth Woodville, Queen of Edward 
IV, and to Lady Jane Grey, and which bears on the fly leaf the 
autograph signature of each of these illustrious ladies. It is 
very characteristic of the Middle Ages that in this copy which 
was evidently prepared for people of the highest rank one finds 
among the vignettes which border the front page pictures of a 
brutal realism which would insure the prohibition of the transmis- 
sion of the book through the United States mails. 

As soon as printing was invented, the resources of the new 
art were employed to perpetuate these favorite romances, but 
by the latter part of the sixteenth century with the change of 
taste which the Renaissance had gradually wrought, Arthurian 
fiction had gone out of favor and ceased to be printed. What 
the original works had not been able to do for the story of the 
great hero was accomplished however by Malory’s “Morte d’ 
Arthur,” that famous compendium of Arthurian romance which 
its author completed in the year 1470 and which fifteen years 
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later constituted one of the earliest glories of Caxton’s press. 
The “Morte d’ Arthur,” indeed, is the real bridge by which 
Arthur and his knights effected a happy, nay, even a triumphant 
passage, from the Middle Ages to modern times. Whilst the 
original French romances have sunk into oblivion except for 
specialists, many a nineteenth century poet has resorted to the 
“Morte d’ Arthur” for old materials into which he might 
breathe the life of modern thought and sentiment. It was above 
all, however, a day of note in the history of English literature 
when Leigh Hunt put into the hands of Alfred Tennyson a 
cheap copy of Malory’s work. From the consequences of that 
gift it is manifest to the world that in the realm of poetry at 
least, which after all perhaps is the realm best worth ruling over, 
the inscription on Arthur's tomb was no mere lying epitaph: 
Hic jacet Arthurus Rex, quondam Rex que futurus. 


J. Doucias Bruce 


The University of Tennessee 
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A BRIEF FOR BOSWELL 


The Boswells are, indisputably, an ancient and honorable fam- 
ily. One or more of them came to England with William the 
Conqueror, fought at Hastings, and later, exhibited the acquis- 
itiveness which was common to the followers of that illustrious 
spoiler. In the reign of David I, the Boswells, animated still by 
the Norman instinct, entered Scotland. As far back as the 
year 1504 the Manor or Barony of Auchinleck (Affleck) in Ayr- 
shire, having fallen to the crown, it pleased his Majesty, James 
IV of Scotland, to grant the same unto Thomas Boswell, de- 
scribed by his descendant, the famous biographer, as ‘‘a branch 
of an ancient family in the County of Fife,’’ and styled in the 
royal charter di/ecto familiari nostro. The cause of the grant 
was pro bono et fideli servitio nobis praestito, It is intimated, 
rather than asserted, that this Thomas Boswell was the chief 
minstrel of James IV, a statement which, if proved, might ina 
measure account for the inclination of James Boswell to sing the 
praises of great men. At all events Thomas Boswell continued 
to render good and faithful service, and fell at the fatal field of 
Flodden, in the year 1513. I think Carlyle refers to him some- 
where as a “‘fiddler.’’ 

It is pleasant to know that a great-grandfather of James Bos- 
well was Earl of Kincardine, through whom, in some way, theo- 
retically at least, the biographer was descended from Robert 
Bruce, a fact which he was at no pains to conceal. There are 
many other interesting and important incidents in the history 
of the family and estate, recorded by James Boswell, which for 
want of space I deny myself the pleasure of repeating. 

In due course of time and descent, the estate of Auchinleck 
became vested in the father of James Boswell, known in literary 
history as ‘‘Auld Auchinleck,’’ and by Carlyle styled ‘‘Old 
Touchwood,”’ and ‘‘Old Sulphur Brand.’’ He was a Judge, a 
man of strong mind and character and of no less strong preju- 
dices, and had many natural and emphatic disapprovals of his son’s 
character and conduct. He seems to have been a fair match for 
Dr. Johnson, both in entertaining and in asserting prejudices. 

. I had hoped to find somewhere in the later history of the Bos- 
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wells a French marriage, but there seems to have been none af- 
ter the Conquest. There was a Dutch alliance, but that does 
not account for the essentially Gallic character of many things 
in Boswell’s ‘‘Life of Johnson,’’ unless indeed, the Sommelsdycks 
had French blood. There are many passages in the great biogra- 
phy that remind one of Victor Hugo’s proneness to write odes 
to his toothaches, and of Rousseau’s apparent pleasure in re- 
lating disgusting things of himself. 

No doubt it is vanity that causes Frenchmen to write private 
memoirs, preserving for the benefit of posterity records of how 
and when they cut their nails, and other similar and, ordinarily, 
esoteric personal facts. The Scotch also have vanity, but it is 
a shy, sensitive, retiring vice or virtue, and therefore, if neither 
the Boswells nor the Sommelsdycks had French blood in their 
veins, there seems to have been, in the case of James Boswell, 
an inexplicable malformation, or at least modification of the 
vanity. 

James Boswell was born at Edinburgh, October 29, 1740, and 
died in London, June 19, 1795. He had his academic training 
at Edinburgh, and studied law at Utrecht. In 1786, he publish- 
ed ‘‘An Account of Corsica, with Memoirs of General Paoli;’’ 
in 1769, ‘‘British Essays in favor of Brave Corsicans;’’ in 1777- 
82, a series of papers called ‘‘The Hypochondriac;’’ in 1790, 
“‘The Life of Johnson.’’ In 1857, certain letters of his to the Rev. 
W. J. Temple were published. 

An event in the life of James Boswell more important, pro- 
bably, in his own estimation, than his birth, was his introduc- 
tion to Samuel Johnson, which occurred on the 16th of May, 
1763, in London, in Mr. Davies’ back parlor after tea and un- 
expectedly, as accurately recorded by Mr. Boswell as soon as his 
nervous system had recovered from the shock. Boswell says 
that Johnson unexpectedly came into the shop, and Mr. Davies, 
“having preceded him through the glass door, announced his 
awful approach to me somewhat in the manner of an actor in 
the part of Horatio. . . ‘Look, my Lord, it comes.’ Mr. Davies 
mentioned my nameand respectfully introduced me to him. I 
was much agitated; and recollecting his prejudice against the 
Scotch, of which I had heard much, I said to Davies, ‘Don’t tell 
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him where I came from.’ ‘From Scotland,’ cried Mr. Davies ro- 
guishly. ‘Mr. Johnson,’ said I, ‘I do indeed come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it’.’’ This, Boswell says, was meant to pla- 
cate Johnson, and he was therefore taken aback by the reply, 
‘*That sir, I find, is what a very great many of your countrymen 
cannot help.’’ ‘‘That stroke stunned me a good deal,’’ says Bos- 
well with great satisfaction over the stunning. After this the 
party sat down, and presently Johnson, making complaint of 
Garrick for refusing him a pass to the theatre for Miss Wil- 
liams, Boswell being measurably recovered and still bent on pla- 
cation said, ‘‘O, sir, I cannot think Mr. Garrick would grudge: 
such a trifle to you.’’ ‘‘Sir,’’ said Johnson with a stern look, 
“I have known David Garrick longer than you have done, and 
I know of no right you have to talk to me on the subject.’’ This 
rebuke Boswell admits he deserved, and adds that he was much 
mortified and, worse than that, feared that his hope of obtaining 
an acquaintance was blasted. He adds that his final success 
was due to the fact that his ardor was uncommonly strong and 
his resolution uncommonly persevering. He remained upon the 
field not wholly discomfited, and enjoyed the double reward of 
hearing some of Johnson’s conversation and of making a minute 
of it immediately afterwards. Fora little while towards the end 
of this conversation Boswell was alone with Johnson and rejoiced 
in the fact that he was treated civilly. 

Knowing Johnson and knowing Boswell one is tempted to say 
that this account of the first meeting of the two is the one per- 
fect bit of narrative in the language and altogether the most ex- 
quisite thing in our literature. It is to be noticed that Boswell 
was offended, or at least complained, but was consoled by the as- 
surance of Davies that Johnson liked him. The justification for 
this assurance, at that time, is not easily discovered. 

On Tuesday, the 24th day of May, Boswell having been en- 
livened and stimulated by the conversation of certain ‘“‘witty 
friends,’’ screwed his courage to the sticking place and, as he 
puts it, ‘“‘boldly repaired to Johnson.’’ A courteous reception 
delighted him. He found Johnson in a rusty brown suit of 
clothes, a little old shriveled and powdered wig, his shirt neck 
and the knees of his breeches loose, his worsted stockings ill 
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drawn up, and his feet thrust into unbuckled shoes instead of 
slippers. Other persons were present and when they rose to de- 
part, Boswell did likewise, but Johnson requested him to re- 
main. Whereupon, Boswell complying, said, ‘‘It is benevolent 
to allow me to sit and hear you.’’ To this palpable compliment 
Johnson made reply, ‘‘Sir, I am obliged to any man who visits 
me,’’ which no doubt was true and particularly true of men like 
Boswell who are of a kind most acceptable after all to great con- 
versers. I am not of the number who deny all intelligence to 
Boswell, but generally it was true that he could cause Johnson’s 
conversation to flow, without ever obstructing, materially at 
least, its steady and powerful current. 

Of this second meeting and conversation a prompt minute 
was made, from which it appears that as Boswell went away, 
Johnson shook hands with him, thereby, as Boswell ingenuously 
declares, causing the visitor no little elation. 

On the thirteenth day of June following there was another 
proudly recorded hand-shaking. There were more visits and 
meetings, but just how many, at this time, Idonot know. Inan 
article on Johnson in Zhe Outlook, Mr. Birrell states that he is 
afraid to say how few times Boswell saw Johnson, and the argu- 
ment of the article is to show by Miss Burney, Mrs. Piozzi, and 
other contemporary authors, that we get from Boswell a correct 
impression of Johnson. I find it stated that between 1763 and 
1785 Boswell saw nothing of Johnson, except during a dozen 
visits to London. It is said that counting these visits and the 
time covered by the journey, Boswell’s actual association with 
Johnson was only 276 days during the twenty years of their ac- 
quaintance. Moreover, Johnson was fifty-four years old, and in 
the enjoyment of his pension and of his beloved indolence, when 
the auspicious event of May 16, 1763, occurred. 

On the 30th of April, 1773, Boswell was admitted to the lit- 
erary club. This was the honor which at that time he coveted 
most, and for it, unquestionably, he was indebted to Johnson, 
although it seems that Beauclerk, instigated by Johnson, was 
his most active supporter. It is known that some of the mem- 
bers were opposed to him, but afterwards he made himself more 
acceptable by his good humor and obliging disposition. It was 
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about this time that the plan of enlarging the club was consid- 
ered. Goldsmith said, ‘‘We have travelled over each other’s 
minds,’’ which remark Dr. Johnson promptly repelled, so far as 
his own mind and Goldsmith’s were concerned. Boswell has 
kept alive the fame of the members of the club, but of the club 
itself, he has very little to say, presumably because he was for- 
bidden to gossip about its affairs. 

Boswell has given us an estimate of himself which may be as- 
signed tothis year. Hesays: ‘‘Think of a gentleman of ancient 
blood, the pride of which was his predominant passion. He was 
then in his thirty-third year and had been about four years hap- 
pily married. His inclination was to be a soldier, but his father, 
a respectable Judge, had pressed him into the profession of the 
law. He had travelled a good deal and had seen many varieties 
of human life. He had thought more than anybody had sup- 
posed, and had a pretty good stock of general learning and know- 
ledge. He had all Dr. Johnson’s principles with some degree 
of relaxation. He had rather too little than too much prudence; 
and his imagination being lively, he often said things of which 
the effect was very different from the intention. He resembles 
sometimes, ‘ The best good man, with the worst natur’d muse ’.’’ 

To one who has started out to vindicate in a measure Bos- 
well’s intelligence, this passage presents grave difficulties. But 
at all events it is amusing and harmless, and the fact remains 
that Boswell wrote his book. In every emergency his advocate 
may hold up the book. Moreover, who has never said or writ- 
ten foolish things? Let us remember that it is Boswell’s 
peculiarity to write just what he thought, as other honest and 
frank people say what they think. Other peculiarities were that 
he was a hypochondriac, and had what Macaulay called ‘‘whim- 
sies,’’ and that he was addicted to attending executions and 
coming away very much frightened. His escapade at the Shake- 
speare Jubilee I leave to be related below by Carlyle and Ma- 
caulay, merely saying that so far as I can find, there is no proof 
that he put the words ‘‘ Corsica Boswell ’’ on his hatband. 

The other members of the Boswell family did not approve the 
conduct of James. Auld Auchinleck, the ‘‘respectable Judge,”’ 
is quoted as referring to General Paoli as a landlouping scoundrel, 
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and to Johnson as a Dominie who kept a school and called it an 
Academy. 

Alexander Boswell, son of James, who became Sir Alexander, 
seems to have shared his grandfather’s disapproval of the biogra- 
pher’s devotion to Johnson, and to have regarded it as derogat- 
ing from the family dignity. We can see readily why any kins- 
man, especially a Scotchman, should have felt thus. I have seen 
it stated that Sir Alexander was offended if his father’s famous 
book was mentioned in his presence. 

It is exceedingly unfortunate for the peace of mind of the fam- 
ily that James Boswell is such an attractive target for rhetori- 
cians. Small and great guns of criticism, rhetoric and decla- 
mation have been fired at him incessantly, often it seems from 
pure wantonness or love of effect. While he lived he was loved 
by Johnson, but not infrequently, was bullied also by him; he 
was mimicked and ridiculed by Garrick, sneered at by Beau- 
clerk, and, at times, entreated ill of all the brilliant club whose 
fame he has preserved. I cannot say that anyone but Johnson 
treated him kindly or voluntarily sought to serve him, and his 
tenure of that great man’s favor, while stable, was upon hard 
conditions, at cost of much service and suffering. 

The first of the greater writers to speak well of Boswell was 
Carlyle, who was moved, presumably, by some natural feeling 
for a fellow Scot and by compassion for the poor fellow’s hard lot. 
The voice of his praise of Boswell as a man is not loud, and is 
to be heard only between tremendous thundergusts of censo- 
rious declamation. I do not think any one would care for praise 
at all, if compelled to have it in the way in which Carlyle flung 
it to Boswell, but as to this an opinion may easily be formed 
from the following extract from Carlyle’s Essay on Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. 

**Boswell was a person whose mean or bad qualities lay open 
to the general eye; visible, palpable to the dullest. His good 
qualities, again, belonged not to the time he lived in, were far 
from common then; indeed, in such a degree, were almost unex- 
ampled; not recognizable, therefore, by everyone; nay, apt even 
(so strange had they grown) to be confounded with the very vices 
they lay contiguous to, and had sprung out of. That he was a 
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wine-bibber and gross liver; gluttonously fond of whatever 
would yield him a little solacement, were it only of a stomachic 
character, is undeniable enough. That he was vain, heedless, a 
babbler; had much of the sycophant alternating with the brag- 
gadocio, curiously spiced, too, with an all-pervading dash of the 
coxcomb; that he gloried much when the tailor, by a court-suit, 
had made a new man of him; that he appeared at the Shakespeare 
Jubilee with a ribband, imprinted ‘Corsica Boswell’ round his 
hat; and in short, if you will, lived no day of his life without do- 
ing and saying more than one pretentious ineptitude; all this, un- 
happily, is evident as the sun at noon. . . . In that cocked 
nose, cocked partly in triumph over his weaker fellow-creatures, 
_ partly to snuff up the smell of coming pleasure and scent it from 
_ afar; in those bag-cheeks, hanging like half-filled wineskins, still 
able to contain more; in that coarsely protruded shelf-mouth; 
that fat dew-lapped chin; in all this, who sees not sensuality, 
pretension, boisterous imbecility enough; much that could not 
have been ornamental in the temper of a great man’s overfed 
great man (what the Scotch name funky), though it had been 
more natural there? The under part of Boswell’s face is of a 
low, almost brutish character. . . . The man, once for all, 
had an open sense, an open loving heart, which so few have; 
where excellence existed, he was compelled to acknowledge it; 
was drawn towards it, and (let the old sulphur brand of a Laird 
say what he liked), could not but walk with it,— if not as supe- 
rior, if not as equal, then as inferior, and lackey; better so than 
not atall. . . . Boswell wrote a good book because he had 
a heart and an eye to discern wisdom, and an utterance to render 
it forth; because of his free insight, his lively talent, above all, 
of his love and childlike open-mindedness. His sneaking syco- 
phancies, his greediness and forwardness, whatever was bestial 
and earthy to him, are so many blemishes in his book, which 
still disturb us in its clearness; wholly hindrances, not helps. 
Towards Johnson, however, his feeling was not sycophancy, 
which is the lowest, but reverence, which is the highest of 
human feelings. None but a reverent man (which so unspeak- 
ably few are) could have found his way from Boswell’s environ- 
ment to Johnson’s. If such worship for real God-made superiors 
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showed itself also as worship for apparent tailor-made superiors, 
even as hollow interested mouth-worship for such,— the case, in 
this composite human nature of ours, was not miraculous, the 
more was the pity! But for ourselves, let every one of us cling 
to this last article of faith, and know it as the beginning of all 
knowledge worth the name; that neither James Boswell’s good 
book, nor any other good thing, in any time or in any place, was, 
is, or can be, performed by any man in virtue of his dadness, 
but always and solely in spite thereof.’’ 
Says Macaulay: 
“‘The Life of Johnson is assuredly a great, a very great work. 
We are not sure that there is in the whole history of 
the human intellect, so strange a phenomenon as this book. Many 
of the greatest men that ever lived have written biography. Bos- 
well was one of the smallest men that ever lived, and he has beat- 
en them all. He was, if we are to give any credit to his own 
account, or to the united testimony of all who knew him, a man 
of the meanest and feeblest intellect. Johnson described him as 
aman who had missed his only chance of immortality by not 
having been alive when the Dunciad was written. Beauclerk 
used his name as a proverbial expression fora bore. He was 
the laughing-stock of the whole of that brilliant society which has 
owed to him the greater part of its fame. He was always lay- 
ing himself at the feet of some eminent man, and begging to be 
spit upon and trampled upon. He was always earning some 
ridiculous nickname, and then binding it as a ‘crown unto him- 
self,’ not merely in metaphor but literally. He exhibited him- 
self, at the Shakespeare Jubilee, to all the crowd which filled Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, with a placard around his hat bearing the inscrip- 
tion of ‘Corsica Boswell.’ In his Tour, he proclaimed to all the 
world that at Edinburgh he was known by the appellation of Paoli 
Boswell. Servile and impertinent, shallow and pedantic, a bigot 
and a sot, bloated with family pride, and eternally blustering 
about the dignity of a born gentleman, yet stooping to be a tale 
bearer, an eaves-dropper, a common butt in the taverns of Lon- 
don, so curious to know everybody who was talked about, that, 
Tory and High-churchman that he was, he manceuvered, we have 
been told, for an introduction to Tom Paine, so vain of the most 
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childish distinctions, that when he had been to court, he drove 
to the office, where his book was printing without changing his 
clothes, and summoned all the printer’s devils to admire his new 
ruffles and sword; such was this man, and such he was content 
to be. Everything which another man would have hidden, 
everything the publication of which would have made another 
man hang himself, was a matter of gay and clamorous exultation 
to his weak and diseased mind. What silly things he said, what 
bitter retorts he provoked, how at one place he was troubled with 
evil presentiments which came to nothing, how at another place 
on waking froma drunken doze, he read the prayer-book, and 
took a hair of the dog that had bitten him, how he went to see 
men hanged and came away maudlin, how he added five hundred 
pounds to the fortune of one of his babies because she was not 
scared at Johnson’s ugly face, how he was frightened out of his 
wits at sea, and how the sailors quieted him as they would have 
quieted a child, how tipsy he was at Lady Cork’s one evening, 
and how much his merriment annoyed the ladies, how imperti- 
nent he was to the Duchess of Argyle, and with what stately 
contempt she put down his impertinence, how Colonel Macleod 
sneered to his face at his impudent obtrusiveness, how his father 
and the very wife of his bosom laughed and fretted at his fool- 
eries; all these things he proclaimed to all the world, as if they 
had been subjects for pride and ostentatious rejoicing. All the 
caprices of his temper, all the illusions of his vanity, all his 
hypochondriac whimsies, all his castles in the air, he displayed 
with a cool self-complacency, a perfect unconsciousness that he 
was making a fool of himself, to which it is impossible to 
find a parallel in the whole history of mankind. He has used 
many people ill, but assuredly he has used nobody so ill as 
himself.’’ 


So much for the two thunderers, the two infallibies, who knew 
everything and scolded and corrected everybody. Being sorry 
for Boswell, I am pleased to know that the great enemy of shams 
could find in him something to praise. Macaulay, unfortunately, 
puts on a full head of steam whenever he approaches Boswell, 
and the momentum of his rhetoric is tremendous. There is no 
place in the midst of so much fine language to insert qualifica- 
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tions. Such obscure virtues as Boswell, being human, possessed, 
must go unmentioned. 

Let us look at poor Jamie Boswell, forgetting if we can, for 
the time, how much better we are than he was. No doubt 
Carlyle was right when he said it was the good in Boswell’s 
character that made him worship Johnson. It was the little good 
in the little fellow that was attracted by the greater good in the 
great man. 

By birth and education, Boswell was a gentleman. He gained 
admittance to the bar in Scotland at a time when intelligence 
and character were regarded as at least appropriate in the pro- 
fession of law. He was the most familiar friend of the most in- 
fluential and most respected literary man (who probably was 
also the best man) in England in his day. He was a member 
of the club, to which the greatest authors, orators, poets, states- 
men, scholars and artists, eagerly sought admission. He was 
the author of certain minor publications which are not devoid of 
merit, and finally wrote the book which Carlyle places above all 
other books of a century of great books. And yet every deroga- 
tory, every contemptuous, every scurrilous, every brutal, every 
envious adjective in our constantly expanding English vocabu- 
lary has been hurled at him again and again. His name is 
buried fathoms deep, as it were, under epithets, derisive, scof- 
fing, insulting, and often false. For a hundred years and more, 
almost every man and woman who has written of Johnson, or of 
any other man, or of any thing, in the literary history of his 
time, has said something bad of Boswell. Carlyle whispers a few 
approvals of the man along with the most emphatic commenda- 
tions of his book, and we shall see that a few others have fol- 
lowed him in praises of Boswell more or less qualified. 

It is palpably absurd and unjust tomake Boswell such a crea- 
ture as Macaulay depicts, a man of the weakest and feeblest in- 
tellect, and yet the closest friend of Johnson, the familiar, or at 
least tolerated, friend of Burke, Reynolds, Robertson, and many 
other great and good men, and the author of the best book of 
biography that ever was written. Iam not trying to makea 
hero of Boswell, but only suggesting with proper diffidence that 
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he was not so positively inhuman, silly and unworthy, that we 
must of right or necessity deny him in the future the justice 
that has been so generally denied him in the past. 

I am sure that Boswell did not drink more than Dick Steele, 
or Dick Sheridan, or Fox, or Daniel Webster; and yet to many 
rhetoricians he is the typical sot. He did not flatter and 
bootlick men of rank and power as Dryden did, he seems rather 
to have fawned on wise and good men; he did not continually 
change his party and his religion in order to keep the favor of 
the great; he did not write fifty fulsome, nauseating dedications 
to as many Lords, mostly worthless, as Dryden did, and yet, 
he, and not turncoat Dryden, Whig and Tory, Protestant 
and Catholic, is the prince of sycophants. Morally, he was su- 
perior to Shelley and yet the literary world deals most tenderly 
with the man Shelley, while it only laughs and sneers at Bos- 
well. This is not due to Shelley’s genius alone, because Bos- 
well’s book also is a work of genius, one of the greater immor- 
tals. Boswell was a better man than Byron, and yet for the spice of 
the devil that was in him, for his good looks, his noble birth, and 
his Greek histrionics, we treat Byron’s faults as venial. For 
** Highland Mary,”’ and ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter,’’ and the ‘‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’’ we forgive Burns everything. 

Rousseau was a writer of almost unsurpassed importance and 
influence, but asa man he is among the least attractive, certainly 
among the least admirable. He was emotionalist and sentimen- 
talist, full of fine sentiments and theories, but not less abound- 
ing in unmanly and despicable actions, and yet the man Rous- 
seau is somehow much more respected than the much less crimi- 
nal and not more absurd Boswell. Bacon’s infamy has come to be 
purely rhetorical, although he was the greatest intellect of his 
time, perhaps of modern times, and justly subject to the severest 
standards of judgment. 

Boswell’s fate reminds us of the malefactors, who were first 
inhumanly punished, and then were buried at the crossroads and 
their bodies pierced with stakes. Ten thousand jibing, sneering, 
most contumelious quills have pierced him. We know that it 
was an ancient custom for every passer to cast a stone upon 
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the grave of a departed worthy, and thus build his monument. 
For the one hundred years aforesaid almost every penman in Eu- 
rope and America who has approached him has flung his adjec- 
tive at poor ‘‘Bozzy.’’ 

Boswell is the one man of faults and weaknesses who has done 
a great thing and been allowed no equitable offset in the esti- 
mate of him by posterity. It is very true that the weaknesses 
of others do not excuse the faults of Boswell, but the lenient 
judgments rendered against these others are, in a sense, im- 
peachments of public opinion as to Boswell, and the natural sense 
of fairness is offended by an inequitable apportionment of praise 
and of censure. 

It is the littleness, the unmanliness of Boswell’s faults as they 
have been represented, that we condemn. If his vices had been 
of a more positive and manly kind he would be more respected. 
If he had run off with another man’s wife, or had written scur- 
rilous pamphlets, or had become a Mohawk, or a tavern brawler, 
he might, in a measure, have escaped condemnation for mean- 
ness and servility. The vices that require physical courage, 
vices of violence, audacity, and danger, have always commanded 
a degree of respect, even among civilized people. Every crimi- 
nal lawyer knows how much easier it is to convict of the un- 
manly crime of larceny than of the very manly one of homicide. 
I am not sure but that Boswell might have vindicated himself 
entirely by a well-conceived and timely homicide. The great 
writers whom I have quoted, could hardly have found harsher 
or fiercer words for the condemnation of a homicide than they 
have applied to the traditionary ‘‘ ineptitude,’’ ‘‘ imprinted ’’ on 
Boswell’s hatband at the Shakespeare Jubilee. 

Leaving out of consideration the professional jealousy, which 
has had not a little to do with coloring Boswell’s reputation, we 
must remember that he lived in a scoffing, sceptical, irreverent, 
gossipy age, when satire, and epigram, and fine phrasing were 
more cultivated and more esteemed than ever before or after- 
wards. As Johnson’s writings have almost ceased to be read, 
we should know, but for Boswell’s book, almost nothing now 
about the great philosopher, except what the tattlers tell us of 
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his scrofula, his abnormal appetite, his savage table manners, 
his uncouthness, and his hypochondria. It was the age of Ches- 
terfield, but perhaps is best represented in certain respects by 
il” Horace Walpole; an age of professional wits and beauties, of a 
wholly superficial and soulless society. We know how men like 
Uwe Walpole thought or spoke of Johnson, Goldsmith, and Boswell. 
We get from popular literature the gossip and scandal of the 
time, and hence the pervading opinion that the writer of the 
sweetest poems and the author of the best biography in that age 
so prolific of books were the two greatest fools of their genera- 
it tion. This most enlightened of times, in which we live, owes 
if it to its intelligence to repudiate the gossip of the eighteenth cen- 
| tury, usually envious or malicious, or at least to realize that it is 
gossip and value it accordingly. 
| i No doubt, in time, we shall get out of sound of Johnson’s 
if snortings, forget Goldsmith’s social absurdities, discredit the 
{ 


‘* Corsica Boswell ’’ legend, and estimate these remarkable men, 

as, with Boswell’s aid, we already estimate Johnson, according 

to their essential qualities, and not according to their faults 
! maliciously magnified, and their eccentricities exaggerated and 
| ridiculed. 

Let us be just and say boldly that Boswell had not only brains, 
but genius, or a good substitute for it. We may say it reluc- 
tantly, but we shall be unjust and untruthful if we deny it. Shall 
we say that a man wrote a better biography than Plutarch, or 
Lockhart or even, than John Morley, or Forster, and yet had no 
higher gifts for such work than they? Surely such absurdity 
cannot be tolerated. Croker, who according to the critics, 
with whom. I do not agree, came as near to spoiling Boswell’s 
book as an editor could come, has a multitude of notes, in which 
he undertakes to expose Boswell’s absurdities, extravagancies, 
| and inaccuracies, but Macaulay says that not one statement made 
s| | by Croker can be accepted without corroboration, and this wise 
| man who attempted to improve the fool’s book, has drawn the 
Hl \ thunders of wrath from Macaulay and Carlyle even more, if pos- 
il sible, than the fool himself. 
| Hh | I note that Boswell was the friend of America, and freely 
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criticised Johnson’s ‘‘Taxation no Tyranny,’ a furious attack 
on the Colonies, and the worst thing-in every way that Johnson 
ever wrote. I cite Boswell’s closing remarks about Johnson as 
containing an admirable, just and acute analysis and sum- 
mary of Johnson’s character. His long book is written, if not 
brilliantly, at least well. Its contents are precisely what we 
most wish to know about Johnson; its statements of fact are, as 
a rule, accurate, and are always meant to be so. The author says 
many things that are in bad taste or undignified, usually about 
himself, nevertheless his judgments of other men and of affairs 
are intelligent and just, and invariably frank. His vanity and 
his frankness are far less offensive, to me at least, than the same 
qualities as displayed in Rousseau’s ‘‘Confessions.”’ 

We accept this man’s statements, adopt and use his judg- 
ments, read his book with unalloyed pleasure, and frequent edi- 
fication, and call him a fool. We read eagerly everything he 
tells us of Johnson, and of other great men, and sneer at him as 
atoady. We owe him thanks and pay himcontempt. In order 
to get their effect and to judge their value and justice, let us 
collect the Macaulay epithets. They are as follows: ‘‘One of 
the smallest men that ever lived; of the feeblest and meanest in- 
tellect; servile; impertinent; shallow; pedantic; bigoted; a 
blusterer; a common butt in London taverns; a tale bearer; an 
eavesdropper; a fool.’’ 

A collation of the Carlyle epithets suggests that one of these 
great Scotchmen read what the other had written about Boswell, 
and then collected all the unappropriated bad names in the dic- 
tionaries, or elsewhere discoverable, and discharged them upon 
his unhappy fellow Caledonian. 

It is noticeable that the two great essayists do not use the 
same expletives, and that Carlyle, by virtue of his superior 
training in German, excels in compound objurgations. To him 
Boswell appears as ‘‘ wine-bibber; gross liver; glutton (denun- 
ciations peculiarly fit to come from a dyspeptic); vain; heedless ; 
a babbler; sychophant; braggadocio; coxcomb; inept; cock- 
nosed; bag-cheeked; shelf-mouthed; dew-lapped; sensual; pre- 
tentious; boisterous; imbecile; almost brutal.’’ 
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In these two collections are some thirty words or phrases, 
condemnations, compound or single, as unpleasant as the decent 
part of our language can supply, and I believe only one instance 
of duplication. It is true that they are distributed over the 
mental, the moral, and the physical man; but this deluge of 
epithets, and these thunderings and lightnings of rhetoric, how- 
ever diffused, are sufficient to sweep into contempt or oblivion, 
to crush, to obliterate an army of Boswells,—if only they be 
the real phenomena. Would it be high treason to intimate that 
they are in part stage productions, and that both the great es- 
sayist and historian, who knew everything, and the great mor- 
alist and philosopher, who delivered truth and wisdom copiously 
to two unheeding generations, came perilously near to surrend- 
ering justice and judgment to words in Boswell’s case? In 
the passages quoted, Macaulay relents not at all, and Car- 
lyle, while not meaning to be unjust, is unwilling apparently 
to abate a single sounding severe epithet. 

Having ventured upon these dissents, it is proper, indeed 
necessary, that I protect myself with such authority as I can 
find. Among those not wholly unfriendly to Boswell was Sir 
Walter Scott, who lacked Carlyle’s dyspepsia and call to preach, 
and Macaulay’s infallibility and devotion to this phrase. Sir 
Leslie Stephen, and Mr. Edmund Gosse are among the more 
conspicuous writers of our own time, who have admitted that 
Boswell was a man of ability. Others might be cited, but I am 
content with these. 

Later times have dealt with Boswell more kindly than his own 
generation and the two succeeding ones. Especially is this 
true of the more thoughtful and the more competent writers, 
and once more it must be said that the change is traceable to 
Carlyle’s Essay. But the ‘‘ general’’ public does not keep pace 
with the scholars and writers, and the day of final justice to Bos- 
well is still distant. The verdict, at last, will be, not that he was 
a hero, but that he was a writer of great ability, indeed of 
unsurpassed ability in his specialty, and a man not entirely 
weak or bad, not weaker or worse, on the whole, than the 
average man of his own class in his own time. Remote times 
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may admit that he had many good qualities, possibly some 
admirable ones. 

Finally, I remark that as this is a special plea for Boswell, and 
not intended to be judicial or impartial, it should be remembered 
that in such circumstances, it is the duty of the advocate to be ob- 
livious, if possible, of the faults of his client, and undeterred by 
the eminence or number of adversary counsel, or the weight and 
dignity of opposing authority. 


Josnua W. CALDWELL. 


Knoxville, Tennessee. 
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LETTER-WRITTING AND SOME LETTER WRITERS 


I suppose that no one really knows how to write — or should 
I say, knows how he writes? If Shakespeare could be apprehended 
by a bailiff of the High Court of all the critics and, in this am- 
brosial presence, be cross-questioned de rebus scribendi, 1 doubt 
not but that he could make oath only that ‘‘The best in this 
kind are but shadows and the worst are no-worse if imagination 
amend them.’’ Tennnyson declared that he could form no in- 
tellectual conception of the process involved in writing of the 
highest form, nor yet, I believe, can the laws even of this littlest 
fellow of the company be committed to a decalogue of ‘‘Thou 
shalt’s.’’ ‘‘Thou shalt not’’ is always easy. 

A letter must not preach or argue, philosophize or refine; a 
letter should not be a Spectator Essay, a leading article, or a too 
evident slice of autobiography. Too many capital I’s will smother 
it, and too few will leave it underdone. Make it short, and you 
may fail to arrive; make it long, and you will certainly not fail 
to bore. The beginning must grapple your correspondent’s in- 
terest close, the middle should hold it fast, and the end shall re- 
lease him with distinction—release him with that fine mingling 
of Gallic courtesy and British sincerity to which the dual English 
idiom lends itself. For our vernacular is descended from the 
marriage of the stout but hen-pecked Saxon and his sweet- 
tongued conquering Norman bride. It was a mariage de con- 
venance (surely not a grande passion on either side), vastly suc- 
cessful, after the temperamental adjustments of the honey-moon, 
and because of this union it is our boast that the English lan- 
guage is suave and yet convincing, is for the knight and also for 
the yeoman, that it can break a lance in the tourney or lay an 
axe at the foot of the tree. 

Now, a letter should never be Zoo discreet. The ‘‘vice of dis- 
cretion’’ has utterly spoiled many an otherwise delightful letter. 
The writer must take his friend into his confidence, freeing 
himself from all the humbugs that the public printed document 
must take for granted. 

Poe complained once that the confidential talk and private 
criticism of literary men were ‘‘vastly more illuminating than 
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their public utterance.’’ And simply because among friends, in 
conversation & deux, they need not ‘‘mould the countenance to 
the lie.’’ In print, the literary man, responsible for his craft 
and careful of his emitments lest his vagaries be cast into his 
teeth, is as cautious as he who walks upon thin ice. But, in the 
secret intercourse with understanding friend, the accepted stan- 
dards of literary judgment may be impeached, and all the tradi- 
tional paraphernalia, all those rigid-unto-death categories of uni- 
ties and genres and styles may be tossed over the garden wall — 
for, inletter-writing, tous les styles sont bons hormis I’ ennuyeux — 
all styles are good, so be it they do not put one to sleep. 

The trouble with most letters is that they are mere memo- 
randa or sketches conveying no spontaneous outburst from the 
writer; there is no inclosure of personality within the envelope. 
Men and women are too circumspect and self-conscious when 
they write. They do not write as they talk — on which we may 
congratulate ourselves often —and ‘‘unreality stamps itself on 
every word.’’ That Dictionary of Quotations, Dr. Johnson, ob- 
served that ‘‘a man’s soul lies naked in his letters,’’ which is per- 
fectly true in the Robert Louis Stevenson letters for instance, 
where we find the sincere friend, the gallant spirit, the perfect 
artist portrayed in letters which a critic in the Révue des Deux 
Mondes speaks of as the very model of what a literary man’s cor- 
respondence ought to be. However, the aforesaid Johnsonian 
anthology of wisest instances argues with equal facility on the 
other side, that ‘‘no transaction offers stronger temptations to 
fallacy and sophistication than epistolary intercourse.’’ This is 
apropos of Pope, the most artificial of men, who lived in the 
most artificial of centuries. 

The letter-writing mood comes by favor, not by force, and the 
perfect example of the art comes of the intermittent heavenly 
flame — that fire of Apollo which burneth not ceaselessly like 
the hearth of Vesta. Therefore Sterne apologizing for a belated 
answer, writes, —‘‘It is not every hour, or day, or week of a 
man’s life that is a fit season for the duties of friendship. Sen- 
timent is not always at hand; pride and folly and what is called 
business oftentimes keep it at a distance; and, without senti- 


ment, what is friendship? A name! A shadow!” 
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This suggests a point in which letter-writing is superior to 
the art of conversation, for which many suppose it to be but a 
necessary substitute imposed upon us by that obnoxious old 
accusation of ‘‘distance how far.’’ I speak of a certain fullness 
of warmth and an unrestrained tenderness of address which in 
the spoken word seem in bad taste, chilled, as it were, into self- 
consciousness by the sound of the voice, while on the written 
page sincerity rings but the truer and sentiment gains a more 
complete utterance. To be sure, in coarser natures sentiment 
is wont sometimes to grow soggy into sentimentality, as was 
the case with a certain Lord Ogilvie, a Scotchman of the eigh- 
teenth century, who writes to his wife: ‘‘I ask pardon for troub- 
ling you when I have nothing to say that’s worth your while 
hearing from the Port of Cambray, where I could not get into 
last night. I have no other design by sending you this billet but 
to make me think and dream over your charms, with which Iam 
ass enough to be intoxicate, and for to pray you to write me every 
day, and to appoint when I shall come back.’’ It is permissible 
to hope that his Lordship was more effective with his tongue 
than with his pen. 

Published love-letters, as a rule, are disappointing, and natu- 
rally enough. A real work of art is not achieved under absolute 
stress of emotion, unbridled by the artist’s sense of form, and if 
a love-letter be bridled by the artist’s sense of form, then is it 
no longer a love-letter, and again if it be not achieved under 
absolute stress of emotion, then assuredly is it no longer a love- 
letter. It is merely a waste of ammunition that might have 
made a successful sonnet in the hands of the verse-maker, or 
provoked a favorable reply in the mouth of the ordinary citizen. 
But really artistic love-letters! It would be more profitable 
to choke dogs with butter. I think I was never more disap- 
pointed in a book than in the love-letters of the Brownings, 
and Victor Hugo’s over-sweetened protestations should surely 
never have been published. Prosper Mérimée’s ‘‘Lettres 4 une 
Inconuue,”’ although he could hardly have contemplated their 
publication, seem cold and chaste as a Gothic cloister. Yet the 
exquisite style of Mérimée will save them for all time. Pope, 
the trickster, the translator of Homer who couldn’t read Homer, 
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wrote beautiful love-letters, and for the very excellent reason 
that he couldn’t understand what love is. He even made love to 
two sisters at once, Martha and Teresa Blount. This is ad- 
dressed to Teresa: 

You are to understand, Madame, that my violent passion for you yourself 

and your sister has been divided with the most wonderful regularity in the 
world. Even from my infancy I have been in love with one after the other 
of you, week by week, and my journey to Bath fell out in the 376th week of 
my sovereign lady, Martha. At the present writing hereof it is the 389th 
week of the reign of your most Serene Majesty, in whose service I was listed 
some weeks before I beheld her. This information will account for my writ- 
ing to either of you hereafter as she shall happen to be Queen Regent at that 
time. 
That is affected, maybe, and insincere, but as a jeu d’esprit, 
a tour de force, it isa style in which Pope excelled with easy 
mastery among Englishmen. Perhaps that kind of letter is not 
worth the writing? But then we are met with the reflection, 
perhaps the mere story of the Rape of the Lock was not worth 
the telling. Afterall, which is more important, what people do, 
or how they do it? The question is older than Pope. 

If it be permissible to dogmatize, I should hazard that the 
best letters have been written by those whose loneliness of life 
or circumstance left them no other means of expression. ‘‘Soli- 
tude is sweet,’’ says a French writer, ‘“‘but I desire a friend to 
whom I can say solitude is sweet.’’ Eugénie de Guérin, in the 
country, poured out her heart to her beloved Maurice in Paris, 
and, when he died, kept on writing to her Maurice in Heaven. 
She had no incidents to relate, just the chronicle of her soul to 
tell, and herein is the very essence of the letter-writing art. 
The letter is the personal message; outward bodily incident is 
unessential, it is ‘‘the inner life that signifies.’ The object of 
a letter is not to enlarge the bounds of human thought, to exploit 
original research, or to display the learning of a book-worm. It 
is to give of one’s self, to amuse, to please, to excite sympathy 
and interest, to annihilate distance, to keep up friendship, and 
in doing this to handle the medium of expression, the written 
word, with such a perfection of art that it is itself forgotten and 
the reader sees the writer face to face. 

Cowper was another solitary who wrote admirable letters, and 
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Edward FitzGerald, the recluse. Charles Lamb, too, convivial 
enough but essentially lonely in his unmarried life and pathetic 
in his relation to his sister, put the best of his inimitable self 
into his letters. These large, creative natures, the bestowal of 
their loving kindness by word of mouth denied, were generous 
in their letters, spending freely the gold coin of their treasure 
for their friends’ sake. 

But to begin at the beginning. Cicero, the father of letter- 
writing and perhaps by common consent the best of letter-writ- 
ers, had two epistolary styles, the formal style of the epistle to 
his brother Quintus, which is the ordinary Ciceronian style, and 
then the informal, versatile, sensitive, almost chatty letters to 
Atticus and other friends. These are the more delightful from 
the letter-writing point of view because, as Cicero himself says, 
— and there is no reason to suppose that he was not quite sin- 
cere — he would not have written so freely if he had not felt sure 
that Atticus alone would read what he wrote. Happily, when 
towards the end of his life he knew that Tiro had been making 
a collection of his letters, it was too late to rewrite them. I say 
happily, because the suspicion that a letter has been written 
with one eye on the public destroys its savor as a letter. An 
acknowledged open letter is written with two eyes on the public 
and is well enough, though not a letter at all in our present dis- 
cussion, but a letter written with ove eye on the public reminds 
us of Heine’s witty but brutal observation that every woman 
writes with one eye on the public except the Princess Hahn- 
Hahn, and she has only one eye. He did not say where that 
was. 

Byron’s poetry is still the slogan for many ardent battles — 
and its rating in the literary Bradstreet is still unsettled. 
Someone has said that certain ‘‘critics consider him second only 
to Shakespeare, while others put him where sensible travellers 
put themselves — in the third class, because there is no fourth.”’ 
However that may be, about his letters there is no dispute. All 
agree that if not the best, they are among the best in the English 
language. They are full of natural eloquence, brimming over 
with audacious humor and reckless fun which spares not even 
himself, as when he confesses that his handwriting is as bad 
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as his character. The modern scholiast commented that this 
was hardly possible, for his handwriting was not totally illegible. 
I have known some good folk who would not read Byron’s let- 
ters because they did not wish to become intimate with so bad 
aman. But surely if a bad man write good letters, we may be 
thankful for the letters, without incurring any moral obloquy 
from the situation. We are, thank God! not judges of the con- 
sciences of our fellows. Drunkenness is certainly none the less 
disgusting because Burns got drunk, nor can the loveliness of 
Shelley’s lyrics palliate the crime of infidelity, but, on the other 
hand we need not refuse the gifts the gods provide because the 
vessel is of clay. The inmost thoughts of great artists, as well 
as the inmost thoughts of ordinary men will, at the last day, 
meet a judgment that cannot go astray — but their literary deeds 
belong to us to feed on as we will. Byron in his letters is like 
the famous politician who approved the Liquor Bill — full of his 
subject. He is sweeping, dashing, absorbing, fascinating. His 
thoughts are not always profound —and profound thoughts are 
not a sine gua non of a good letter. But his perfect command 
of the English language, his apparently inexhaustible store of 
word and phrase, and his resourceful ingenuity in twist and 
idiom, stamp his letters with the hall mark of the first word- 
smiths. 

A man’s letters betray more quickly than anything else the 
books he has read most and knows best, and Byron positively 
wrote in Shakespeare, as Macaulay said. His literary criticism 
was decidedly bizarre, for he could see no merit in Wordsworth 
and little in Keats, while he put Crabbe above Coleridge and 
Pope above Milton, and even wrote disrespectfully of the Master; 
but he could not have meant this, for one critic has spent his 
days in disentangling the Shakespeare from the Byron and has 
concluded that Byron must have known an appreciable portion 
of the plays by heart. Even in describing a crush at the opera 
in Venice, he says that he almost beat a Venetian and traduced 
the State. There is truth in the lines that 


He who reads 
Incessantly, and to his reading brings not 
A spirit and judgment equal or superior, 
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Uncertain and unsettled still remains, 
Deep-versed in books and shallow in himself. 


But Byron, in no danger of becoming the book-worm, with a con- 
fidence that we of this day might do well to emulate, simply 
saturated himself in a two-part solution of Shakespeare and — 
Shakespeare. He could joke about anything in the calendar or 
out of it. He used to write to Moore, the model husband and 
father, that it was those amatory poems of Thomas Little — 
Moore’s nom de plume — that had led him astray. He even ex- 
tracted a few fresh drops of distilled laughter from the old mother- 
in-law joke, which the Greeks thought they had drained dry, and 
when some one told him that an unauthorized edition of his works 
had been announced, he wrote, ‘‘Few things surprise me, or 
this probably would; most things amuse me, or this probably 
would not.’’ Not the least remarkable thing about these letters 
of Lord Byron is that, so far as I know in this age of second- 
hand originality, no one has as yet attempted their imitation. 
The art nouveau whose novelty is only skin-deep, is losing a 
golden opportunity. 

Byron’s loyalty to the kingdom of the emotions was a sort of 
reaction from the imperturbable and rationalistic eighteenth cen- 
tury. There was always time, lots of time, in those days, and let- 
ter-writing, the most leisurely of all the arts, had its Golden Age. 
If the times of Queen Bess were large and spacious, the days of 
Queen Anne were loose and easy. Pope, Gray and Cowper, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Lord Chesterfield, and Hor- 
ace Walpole, who lived by various antinomies of the philos- 
ophy of the strenuous, wrote letters by the hundreds — and ad- 
mirable letters, too. Cowper’s letters are one of the particular 
glories of the English language. Easy, gentle, of a refined, col- 
loquial grace, their humor is elusive because it is never mordant 
or satirical, like nine-tenths of the professional humor of his day. 
A great man was once asked why he said such ill-natured 
things. He replied, ‘I have avery low voice, and if I did not 
say ill-natured things no one would hear what I said.’’ Cowper, 
though often under a spell of melancholy which was called relig- 
ious, though probably due to physical debility, was never ill- 
natured. And he knew what he said would be heard; for he 
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wrote only to those whom he loved and who wanted to hear him. 
He seems, as he writes, to be thinking more of them than of 
himself, and so he always arrives. 

It is no compliment to precipitate a post-card towards a friend. 
In fact, I think that a post-card is the most insulting weapon in 
all the arsenal of human contempt. A telegram is as interesting 
and far more exciting. Buta long, leisurely, loving letter froma 
pen dipt in a well of English undefiled — what could be more pre- 
cious? Gray’s letters can stand any test except comparison with 
the letters of Cowper. Dr. Johnson, ina dyspeptic moment, called 
Gray a “‘barren rascal,’’ but the criticism has only been a boom- 
erang for him who uttered it. The author of the immortal elegy, 
whose classic beauty even the newspaper parodist and the school 
commencement recitation have been powerless to spoil, has 
suffered, like FitzGerald, from ‘‘the splendor of a single per- 
formance.’’ Mr. Gosse’s edition of the ‘‘Letters’’ has reminded 
us that Gray was a classical scholar of learning and enthusiasm, 
a satirist of lively thrust, a keen observer of contemporary poli- 
tics. He sounds like Porson himself when he writes to his friend 
Mason after re-reading the Seventh Book of Thucydides: ‘The 
Sicilian Expedition, is it or is it not the finest thing you ever 
read in your life?’’ Discussing politics and Chatham he writes 
to Dr. Wharton in August, 1766: ‘‘I am as angry as a common 
council man of London about my Lord Chatham; but a little 
patience and I will hold my tongue till the end of the year. In 
the mean time I do mutter in secret and to you, that to quit the 
House of Commons, his natural strength, to sap his own popu- 
larity and grandeur ( which no one but himself could have done ) 
by assuming a foolish title, and to hope that he could win by it 
and attach to him a Court that hate him and will dismiss him as 
soon as ever they omy was the weakest thing on ever was 
done by so great a man.’ 

Those few sentences seem to me to be an excellent illustration 
of the ideal letter-writer’s style. They are clear, informal, care- 
less, almost en déshabille, yet they have an artistic arrangement 
and a confidential personal note which marks it off from open 
letter or political pamphlet — ‘‘I do mutter in secret and to you.”’ 
Horace Walpole did not mutter in secret. Some men say he 
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was pompous and some men say he was wise, but beyond ques- 
tion his letters as letters are uninteresting. Whether they are 
valuable as state-papers is a question aside, but in them he 
gave his friends no more or less than he gave the public and, 
therefore, they have won no place in our closet-art. 

Nor need we linger over the epistolary hints on etiquette by 
his Chesterfieldian lordship. I have a personal grudge against 
him for the harm I believe he wrought upon the ante-bellum 
South. Lord Chesterfield enjoyed a most preposterous popular- 
ity all through the tide-water country and his gospel of manners 
made a deep impress upon that civilization. I think it was La 
Rochefoucauld who decided he could get along delightfully with a 
man of bad morals, but that men of bad manners ought to be 
guillotined. 1am sure Lord Chesterfield was of the same mind. 
I am sure that the tendency in our Southern country towards a 
substitution of honor for honesty and gentility for soul, which 
came near to disfiguring an otherwise marvelously gifted social 
disposition, was due, in some measure at least, to those little old 
black-bound copies of the letters of this elegantly soulless Lord. 

Victor Hugo, in one of his letters, delivers himself of the dic- 
tum that there is no such thing as good English prose. It has 
been remarked that if Victor Hugo had known English, ‘‘his 
statement would have been more interesting, though it would not 
have been less ridiculous.’’ That tradition about the unique ex- 
cellence of French prose may have more than the sanctity of 
superstition which literary men in general seem to accord it, but 
why abase one thing to exalt another? I take it that the 
countrymen of Hooker and Bacon, of Shakespeare and Milton, of 
Dryden and Swift, of Sterne and Hume, of Burke and Gold- 
smith, of Charles Lamb and Sydney Smith, of Newman and 
Ruskin, can broaden their phylacteries with as much justice as 
the countrymen of Joinville and Montaigne, de Musset and de 
Staél, Victor Hugo and Voltaire, Ste. Beuve and Taine, Flaubert 
and de Maupassant. And nowhere does the power of grace in- 
herent in our language become more patent than in the great let- 
ters. English prose can weave moon-light gossamer or rose- 
point lace as well as stouter stuffs, and if you don’t believe it, 
read those letters and be thankful. 
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There is no disfranchisement on account of sex in literature, 
only the educational and mental qualifications must be met —a 
thing not so very often done by our sisters — yet there are two 
great women letter-writers separated from each other by a cen- 
tury and by every difference of ‘‘station, temper, and pursuit.”’ 
Both are strong of mind and character and both wrote admirable 
letters. I refer to Lady Mary Pierrepont, Lady Mary Wortley, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, as you will (she is as many times 
alias as the man who killed McKinley), and Mrs, Carlyle. 

Lady Mary Wortley was the incarnation of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, the days of the rocking-horse metre, the days when the Ten 
Commandments gave precedence to an epigram, the days of light 
without sweetness, She was scholarly, she was the reigning 
belle of the ‘‘Kit-Kat Club,’’ she condoned the polite infidelities 
of the fashionable and she wrote vigorous, flowing letters, with 
free hand and broad effects. She is startlingly realistic in her 
methods for her age that was absorbed in the ‘‘shows of things.’’ 
I quote a passage in a letter to Pope from Adrianople, April, 1717. 
Her contemporaries said she was a far better scholar than he, 
but the woman’s knack of humbling herself in order that she 
may be exalted explains the deprecation of her previous under- 
standing of Homer in the original. 


I read over your Homer here with an infinite pleasure, and find several 
little passages explained that I did not before entirely comprehend the 
beauty of: many of the customs and much of the dress then in fashion 
being yet retained, and I don’t wonder to find more remains here of an age 
so distant than is to to be found in any other country, the Turks not taking 
the pains to introduce their own manners as has been generally practiced by 
other nations that imagine themselves more polite. It would be too tedious 
to you to point out all the passages that relate to their present customs. 
But I can assure you that the princesses and great ladies pass their time at 
the looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded by their maids, which 
are always very numerous, in the same manner as we find Andromache and 
Helen described. 

The description of the belt of Menelaus exactly resembles those that are 
now worn by the great men, fastened before with broad golden clasps and 
embroidered round with rich work. The snowy veil that Helen throws over 
her face is still fashionable, and I never see (as I do very often) half a dozen 
of old pashas with their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun, but I 
recollect good King Priam and his counsellors. Their manner of dancing is 
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certainly the same that Diana is said to have danced on the banks of the 
Eurotas. The great lady still leads the dance, and is followed by a troup of 
young girls who imitate her steps, and if she sings make up the chorus. 


Mrs, Carlyle and her husband were too much alike to be happy 
together. Her powers of observation were as keen as his and 
her sombre humor was like the person whom Macaulay described 
as giving utterance to the most ludicrous fancies with the air 
of a man reading the Commination Service. She couldn’t be 
stupid, if she tried, and she had the pathos that every natural 
humorist has, so much more effctive because so much more real 
than the humor of the naturally melancholy man who strives to 
write outside of himself. She tells good stories but she doesn’t 
drag in her anecdote unless it be — apropos. So many, many 
people spoil good letters, as they spoil good speeches, by the 
violent intrusion of some utterly irrelevant anecdote which the 
speaker or writer has not the self-control to withhold. Squire 
Hardcastle’s ‘‘grouse in the gunroom’’ should be imprisoned 
there for life. And then it is so dangerous to press the appli- 
cation of astory home. Grown-up people dislike to be driven to 
morals as children dislike to be driven to Sunday School. Selden 
in his ‘‘Table Talk’’ tells a story of a rider who asked a country- 
man whether he could get to Oxford that evening. The country- 
man replied: ‘‘Yes—if you don’t ride too fast.’’ Selden drew 
no moral. He left his friends to point it for themselves. There 
is a French injunction — »’ appuyez pas. 

Historians seem to have the gift of writing good letters, Lord 
Acton’s and John Richard Green’s, for instance. Gibbon’s 
letters were published only a few years ago. I have never got 
hand on a copy, but those who have read them say that they are 
simple, natural, and amusing, entirely free—as they should be — 
from all the pomp and grandeur which accompany the decline and 
fall of the Roman Empire. 

I know it is the fashion to say that ‘‘Macaulay’s History is a 
misplaced euology of a second-rate Dutchman,’’ and that he 
wrote a style in which the truth could not be told, but that 
today is neither here nor there. Macaulay’s letters, beyond 
cavil, can be read without endangering the nice balance of one’s 
proper historical perspective, and I vow they cannot be read 
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without stimulating the brain cells in which pure enjoyment is 
created. Never slipshod, never obscure, abounding in high 
spirits and good temper, his admitted powers of description are 
put at the service of his correspondents with unrivalled terse- 
ness and accuracy. Take this example — he writes to his sister: 

Since I wrote to you I have been out to dine and sleep at Holland House. 
We had a very agreeable and splendid party. Among others the Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond and Marchioness of Clanricarde who, you know, is 
the daughter of Canning. She is very beautiful and very like her father, 
with eyes full of fire, and great expression in all her features. She and I had 
a great deal of talk. She showed much cleverness and information, but, I 
thought, a little more political animosity than is quite becoming in a pretty 
woman. However, she has been placed in peculiar circumstances. The 
daughter of a statesman who was a martyr to the rage of faction may be 
pardoned for speaking sharply of the enemies of her parent, and she did 
speak sharply. With knitted brow and flashing eyes, and a look of feminine 
vengeance about her beautiful mouth, she gave me such a character of Peel 
as he would certainly have had no pleasure in hearing. 


That looks easy. Those sentences are plain and short. But 
the author has achieved his purpose. His object was to give a 
girl in the country an account of a dinner at Holland House and 
his own part in it. Has he succeeded? It is usually the appar- 
ently simple things that are most difficult todo. But if one 
must find some fault in everything, the fault in these letters is 
their monotony, their sameness. They are almost all descriptive 
and as fragments of contemporary history have great interest 
and value, but as letters pure and simple, they lack the give and 
take of a keen sense of humor, the whimsical play of fancy, that 
make the checkered shade, the chiaroscuro, so necessary to the 
ideal letter. I suppose no one would call Macaulay a born hu- 
morist, but then — by all the prophets! a man can’t be a born 
everything. 

Matthew Arnold once solemnly said that Shelley’s letters 
were superior to his lyrics. That is a bit startling, but it 
is written that the errors of genius are often more valuable 
than the stolid accuracy of unimaginative critics. That is the 
advantage of being a genius —you are right, whether you are 
wrong or not. It is easy to see how Arnold was led into such 
extravagance of preferment, for Shelley’s letters almost strike the 
stars, as Horace says of himself. There is consummate mastery 
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of the English tongue, there are eloquence, insight, wisdom and 
real humor, and what is rare in men who write poetic prose, 
there is a perfect discrimination between the rhythm of poetry 
and the cadence of prose. His letters from Rome — from Rome, 
described-to-death — are imaginative and brilliant. His letters 
about Keats are classics in their criticism of the poet of whom 
Tennyson said, if he had lived, he would have been the greatest 
of them all. Bulwer wrote an epigram on the fly-leaf of some 
famous man’s famous book —I can’t remember the name of the 
book or the name of the man, but the epigram runs: ‘‘The best 
criticism is enlightened enthusiasm.’’ That is the way Shelley 
criticised Keats. He had no capacity for canons or for facts. 
You might as well, he says, go to a gin-shop for a leg of mutton. 

And, by that token, Charles Lamb wrote letters —letters which 
he packed full of his inimitable humor. They are not in the 
least like any other letters. Everything he writes is rapa trpoo- 
Soxiav—entirely contrary to what any reasonable man would 
have reckoned on his saying. When his sonnet was rejected, he 
said: ‘‘Damn the age, I will write for antiquity.’’ The common 
accusation that the inhabitants of Scotland have no sense of hu- 
mor must have originated in Lamb’s story of the four Scots- 
men at some festival in honor of the poet Burns, who, when 
Lamb expressed a wish that Burns himself could be present, 
simultaneously answered him that it was impossible because he 
was dead. One of the most exquisitely finished bits of humor 
ever printed is his advice to his friend Dibdin to visit the tiny 
little church at Hastings: ‘‘Go to the church’’ he urges, ‘‘which 
is a very Protestant Loretto, and seems dropt by some angel for 
the use of a hermit, who was at once parishioner and a whole 
parish. It is not too big. Go in the night; bring it away in 
your portmanteau, and I will plant itin my garden. It must 
have been erected in the very infancy of British Christianity, 
for the two or three first converts; yet with it all the appurte- 
nances of a church of the first magnitude — its pulpit, its pew, 
its baptismal font —a cathedral ina nutshell. Seven people would 
crowd it like a Caledonian Chapel. The minister that divides 
the word there must give lumping penny-worths. It is built to 
the text of ‘two or three assembled in My name.’ It reminds 
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me of a grain of mustard-seed. _If the glebe-land is proportion- 
ate, it may yield two potatoes. Tithes out of it could be no 
more split thana hair. Its first fruits must be its last, for 
’twould never produce a couple. It is truly the strait and nar- 
row way, and few there be (of London visitants) that find it. 
The still small voice is surely to be found there, ifanywhere. A 
sounding-board is surely there for ceremony. It is secure from 
earthquakes, not more from sanctity than from size, for ’twould 
feel a mountain thrown upon it no more than a taper-worm 
would. Go and see, but not without your spectacles.”’ 

Edward FitzGerald’s paraphrase from the Persian has so ab- 
sorbed the identity of the man that we sometimes forget he wrote 
anything else. I shall not quote from his letters, because I have 
been too long already and because FitzGerald’s letters should not 
be quoted. They should be read straight through. To the classi- 
cal scholar, they are marjoram and honey. This wonderful man 
lived with the classics, with the books and people of the past, 
and if he was in this world he never really knew it. His in- 
stinct for idiom was unerring and his perfect symmetry of care- 
less ease is more sweet than the most consummate elaboration 
of literary art. Oh! When your heart is weary and the world is 
dreary, go and read the letters of Edward FitzGerald, and you 
will know you are kin to the spirit. 

It was not so long ago that everybody was reading Stevenson’s 
letters — those nice, long, breezy, sweet-hearted letters of a frail 
body and a giant will. It was a gracious surprise to know that 
even in these busy days of ours men have not forgotten to save 
a little of their time and sacrifice it to the god of friendship. 
Stevenson was hunted down by publishers who shook their 
checks in his face for every word he could grind out, and yet he 
gave away pages of priceless copy to his friends with a bounty 
that reckoned not in cash values. These letters are full of bril- 
liant and suggestive criticism, of gorgeous canvases of his be- 
loved South Sea glories, and glancing side-lights that altogether 
illumine a beautiful character with the shining suns of faith and 
hope and charity. His was a life of struggle and success and to 
read his letters is to know a valiant man. 

We are in danger, in our shorthand-and-typewriter genera- 
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tion, of losing this art in which so many famous men and women 
have been illustrious. Walter Bagehot sadly acknowledged that 
when stamps were introduced letters were destroyed. The rail- 
way and the modern post-office are bidding fair to despiritualize 
the written message. The very act loses dignity when it is ridicu- 
lously easy of execution. Thomas Carlyle exclaimed excitedly: 
‘‘Were the penny system once come, I will write to you every 
week. I shall expect to hear from you every week — we shall 
have such letter-writing as was never seen before.’’ Put over 
against that the 7wentieth Century Limited. 

Benjamin Franklin could write fine letters, but he showed the 


strain of the strenuous breed in this pungent ending of a letter 


to an old friend in London, on the outbreak of our Revolution: 
“You have begun to burn our towns and murder our people. 
Look upon your hands! They are stained with the blood of 
your relations. You and I were long friends; you are now my 
enemy, and I am yours, B. Franklin.’’ 

In our own day is it not true that nine-tenths of our corre- 
spondence is reduced to a terrible jargon of unholy phrases like: 
*fyour favor to hand,”’ ‘‘our Mr. X advises,’’ and ‘‘in reply beg 
to state;’’ and that ill-mannered monosyllables and a code-lan- 
guage now do duty to transmit the thoughts of that ‘‘reasonable 
creature, God’s image?’’ It wasa very witty Frenchman who 
said that cogtto, ergo sum to-day means, “‘I telegraph, therefore 


I am.”’ 
HUuGER JERVEY. 


The University of the South. 
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THE LETTERS OF GRAY, WALPOLE AND COWPER 


No one can deny that the letters are often — perhaps always 
—the most authentic part of biography and history. They are 
the most sincere and spontaneous written opinions of men con- 
cerning the events and personalities of their times. This it is 
that has made the letters of the past ages so interesting and 
valuable tous. The eighteenth century was the Golden Age of 
English letter-writing. Three writers of the period achieved 
supreme distinction in this form of literature — Thomas Gray, 
Horace Walpole, and William Cowper. 

It is difficult to say which was the greater. In the case of 
Walpole, we are captivated by the material, the brilliancy of 
style, and the spontaneity of utterance; Gray’s letters are more 
natural and more manly, and characterized by a precision of 
style which came of severe scholarly training; in Cowper we 
are attracted by the man and his manner. There is little in 
common between these three men who lived in the same age. 
Cowper, who lived in retirement in a quiet English village, 
writes about the unceasing trivialities of country life with such 
a mixture of grace, vivacity, tenderness, and good sense, that he 
puts the breath of life into the most commonplace things. Wal- 
pole, who lived amid the brilliant artificialities of Strawberry 
Hill, conversant with intrigues and scandals of the day, endow- 
ed with one of the keenest intellects of his time, holds men with 
the magic of his personality. Through the pages of Gray’s let- 
ters breathes the spirit of the rising romantic movement. 

Horace Walpole has often been called ‘‘ The Prince of Letter- 
writers.’ It is certain that he appeals to a wider circle of 
readers. He saw more of life, and was naturally more brilliant 
and catholic than his compeers. As a member of Parliament, a 
frequent traveller, an indefatigable playgoer, a social light of 
London, a miscellaneous collector, a dilettante in art and litera- 
ture, he stands in strong contrast to the scholarly Gray and the 
retiring Cowper. So it happens that the letters of Walpole 
touch various phases of life. He writes with extraordinary 
force about the public events of his time, and the historical 
value of his letters is priceless. A great part, however, are 
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devoted merely to the gossip and scandal of the day. Whatever 
the subject, his style is spontaneous and brilliant, characterized 
by copiousness in exquisite detail and perpetual freshness of 
phrase. The good humor, the gaiety, the delicate satire, the ex- 
quisitely felicitous turns of expression, the inimitable way he 
tells a story — make Walpole’s letters a delightful treasurehouse. 

Thomas Gray belongs in spirit to the nineteenth century. In 
his letters we find that love for nature which was the character- 
istic of the rising romantic movement. Common enough it 
seems to us, but the classic eighteenth century had no more love 
for wild and striking scenery than for Gothic architecture or ro- 
mantic poetry. Gray wrote on a variety of subjects, but he did 
nothing finer than his descriptions of travels in Italy and his 
journey in the English lake country. Here is a glimpse of Italy 
—merely a fleeting picture — but it expresses volumes: ‘‘I am 
now going to the window, to tell you it is the most beautiful of 
Italian nights. There isa moon! Thereare stars for you! Do 
you not hear the fountains? Do you not smell the orange 
flowers? That building yonder is the Convent of St. Isidore, 
and that eminence with the cypress trees and the firs upon it, 
the top of Mount Quirinal.’’ 

There is a certain quality in Gray’s style that springs from 
his sensible and genuine character; but this style was strength- 
ened and developed by severe and retiring study. Most of his 
subjects are common and light enough in themselves — his daily 
round of petty duties, his melancholy, politics, criticisms of 
current literature, life at Cambridge, his ‘‘ dab of musick and 
prints,’’ Gothic architecture, nature, and the weather. It is 
his graphic, simple and musical style that gives them charm. 
This style was not innate and spontaneous, like that of Walpole. 
It was the result of long and careful training. He was one of 
the most learned men in Europe — thoroughly acquainted with 
scientific research, familiar with universal history, archzology, 
the classics, criticism, metaphysics, morals, politics, travels, 
printing, and the fine arts. Gray’s style has all the charm of Wal- 
pole’s, and is simple and genuine. 

Gray’s appreciation of nature, his lovable character, his sim- 
plicity, his concise and perspicuous style—in short, his sym- 
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pathy with ideals of the present age — give his letters a peculiar 
interest ‘for present-day readers. The twentieth century has 
little respect for the artificialities of eighteenth century litera- 
ture — even when it is as sparkling and amusing as the letters 
of Walpole. It is equally true that we care less for the homely, 
common things, such as Cowper vivified with an unapproachable 
charm. Gray had none of the affected or unheeding spirit of 
his unromantic age when he wrote this picture of an English 
landscape: ‘‘ The bosom of the mountains, spreading here into 
a broad basin; discovers in the midst Grasmere-water; its mar- 
gin is hollowed into two small bays, with bold eminences, some 
of rock, some of soft turf, that half conceal and vary the form of 
the little lake they command; from the shore, a lone promon- 
tory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands a white 
village, with the parish church rising in the midst of it; hang- 
ing inclosures, corn-fields, and meadows green as an emerald, 
with their trees and hedges, and cattle, fill up the whole space 
from the edge of the water; and just opposite to you is a large 
farmhouse at the bottom of a steep, smooth lawn, embosomed 
in old woods, which climb half-way up the mountain’s side, and 
discover above them a broken line of crags that crown the scene. 
Not a single red tile, no glaring gentleman’s house, or garden- 
walls, break in upon the repose of this little, unsuspected para- 
dise; but all is space, rusticity, and happy poverty, in its neat- 
est, most becoming attire.’’ Every word here seems intended 
to show off the scene rather than the writer. His touch is sure, 
and his taste faultless. Every idea is expressed with perfect 
naturalness and singular felicity. 

Cowper is distinguished by the saving grace of appreciating 
common things. He compels our personal interest, evokes our 
sympathies, and arouses a wish to have known him in everyday 
life, Moreover, we see in Cowper the sterling, Anglo-Saxon 
solidity that means so much to English-speaking men. For 
this reason alone Cowper’s letters demand a high place in Eng- 
lish literature. But he had other qualities — grace, vivacity, 
tenderness, and common sense. Unlike Gray and Walpole, 
what he writes is manifestly unstudied, for this reason he makes 
the impression of being more sincere. Cowper interests us in 
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his characters and reveals them plainly. Modern readers do not 
care to learn the fleeting names which Walpole mentions as he 
retails the chit-chat of the town. Cowper enlists our sympathy 
in his humble characters — William Wilson, the barber and wig- 
maker; Daniel Raban, baker and hero of the village pump; 
‘Kitch,’ the gardener, who, on great occasions, donned the 
smart blue coat discarded by his master. These village charac- 
ters and trifling aspects of nature were the material for letters 
as fascinating as any of the brilliant tid-bits from Strawberry 
Hill. The excuse of a slack correspondent —that he has noth- 
ing to write about — would fail him from very shame, if he would 
apply himself to the letters of Cowper, and learn from them 
how much may be made out of so little. 

Next to his appreciation of common things stands Cowper’s 
sympathy for others. Through his whole life he was an affec- 
tionate and lovable person, full of that exquisite sensibility that 
shrinks from all contact with the world. Full of freedom and 
innocent raillery, with an imagination at once natural and charm- 
ing, he was one of those characters to whom women devote 
themselves with maternal tenderness. His friendships with 
Theodora Cowper, Mary Unwin, Lady Hesketh, and Lady Aus- 
ten, are notable for their depth and sincerity. 

All of Cowper’s tastes were limited. He never read fiction, 
philosophy or poetry. Rarely going outside of the little village 
of Olney, yet curious to learn about foreign countries, he read 
widely in books of travel. He hated theartificiality of his 
times, and loved simplicity. He appreciated the clear-cut, per- 
spicuous style of Swift, Addison and Pope; and he greatly ad- 
mired the sturdy sense and forcible expression of Doctor John- 
son. Cowper’s other tastes were as narrowly limited as his 
reading. He knew practically nothing of the rising romantic 
movement, of which Gray was the leading English spirit at that 
period. He cared not at all for the antiquities of his neighbor- 
hood or the treasures of art. He was in tune, apart from his 
simplicity, with the prosaic, unromantic eighteenth century. 

We have said little about the genial and playful humor of Cow- 
per. Yet, given as he was to staid meditation and frequent 
melancholy, Cowper’s humorous descriptions equal those of Wal- 
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pole, who made the invention of brilliant and witty sayings the 
chief business of his life. His description of a candidate’s 
visit to his house in 1784 is perhaps the best known of all 
his letters; and it may be quoted as perhaps the finest example 
of his quiet humor.and graceful style: ‘‘ Candidates are creat- 
ures not very susceptible of affronts, and would rather, I sup- 
pose, climb in at a window than be absolutely excluded. Ina 
minute the yard, the kitchen, and the parlour were filled. Mr. 
Grenville, advancing toward me, shook me by the hand with a 
degree of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As soon as 
he, and as many more as could find chairs, were seated, be be- 
gan to open the intent of his visit. I told him I had no vote, 
for which he readily gave me credit. I assured him I had no 
influence, which he was not equally inclined to believe, and less, 
no doubt, because Mr. Ashburner, the draper, addressing him- 
self to me at this moment, informed me that I had a great deal. 
Supposing that I could not be possessed of such a treasure with- 
out knowing it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion by say- 
ing that if I had any I was utterly at a loss to imagine where 
it could be, or wherein it consisted. Thus ended the conference. 
Mr. Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the ladies, 
and withdrew. He kissed likewise the maid in the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the whole a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted 
gentleman. . He is very young, genteel, and handsome. He has 
a pair of very good eyes in his head, which, not being sufficient 
as it should seem for the many nice and difficult purposes of a 
senator, he has a third also, which he wore suspended by a rib- 
band from his buttonhole. The boys halloo’d, the dogs barked ; 
the hero, with his long train of obsequious followers, withdrew.’’ 
Each appeals in a supreme way to his own peculiar audience. 
The charm which is inherent in Walpole’s letters is one for 
which the English language has no native turn. iles sont 
piquantes, to the highest degree, as one writer says. For con- 
summate grace, concise expression, and precision of style, Gray 
is unexcelled. Cowper is truly Anglo-Saxon in his appreciation 
of homely things, in moral power, and unstudied natural style. 


REED Moyer. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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HENRY PARRY LIDDON' 


Shortly after midday, on the 16th of September, 1890, the 
writer was wending his way towards “the city” on the top of a 
London’bus. At Ludgate circus, a great jam of vehicles blocked 
the way, and leaving the ’bus, I squeezed my passage through 
an ever increasing crowd, wondering what great event did so 
condense the surroundings of St. Paul’s. Soon the conversation 
of passers by told me that Liddon’s funeral was taking place; 
and I marvelled that the burial service of a priest should so 
have stirred the depths of modern, sceptical London. For, to 
an American, it is hard to realize how large a part in the life of 
the Englishman the church and clergy occupy. No Canon’s 
funeral could block the streets of New York. 

But further thought causes one to ask, why did Liddon’s 
funeral cause such an extraordinary show of reverence? It was 
not so at Gregory’s death, nor did the passing of Farrar, or of 
Church, or of Stanley even, call forth quite so loud a burst of 
love and sympathy. To find an answer to this questioning I 
turned to the long delayed biography just brought out by J. O. 
Johnston, and strangely unexpected is the explanation. For 
instead of dwelling upon the great and lovely side of Liddon, 
he seems to have been impelled by strange rulings of conscience 
to lay stress upon the small and reactionary and ineffective side 
of the man. For Liddon was a great power for righteousness, 
a positive promoter of God’s kingdom, a deep and moving 
preacher of the gospel—but of this side of his character Mr. 
Johnston says but little. In fact, one who knew Liddon told the 
writer that he never dreamed that Liddon had quite so unsym- 
pathetic a strain beneath that loving, piercing glance, that crav- 
ing for the souls of men. We all knew that he was a tremen- 
dously High Churchman, that an obiter dictum of the sixth century 
seemed to mean more to him than a demonstration of the nine- 
teenth, and that the lucubrations of Lux Mundi were to him 


1 The Life of Henry Parry Liddon, D.D. By J. O. Johnston. New York. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 
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heretical and false ; but we never thought that at the bottom he 
was so entirely an obscurantist. Had Mr. Johnston’s life been 
read by all before September 16, 1890, I venture to assert that 
many would have remained away from his funeral and that the 
streets would not have been so thronged. 

His preaching and his saintly life were what appealed to men, 
and of that side we longed to hear. But read for example such 
a letter as that on page 72, where Liddon firmly declines to 
_ preach in Westminister, because its pulpit had been polluted by 
the presence of such men as Maurice and Jowett. Visions of 
St. John, rushing headlong from out the baths of Ephesus, lest 
the contaminating presence of Cerinthus should cause the walls 
to fall on them! Why publish that letter at all? Why not 
have given us one full of fervent zeal for Christ? Or again, take 
on page 337 his letter about the bidding prayer at the Univer- 
sity Church, where he says: “I always change the portion 
which implies that the Universities are places of religious and 
useful learning, which is obviously not the fact since they have 
been made the headquarters of infidelity.” And this extraordi- 
nary statement because a close corporation of clergy no longer 
controlled the place, and because such men as Jowett were 
allowed within her walls! Why on earth publish such a letter 
in days, (fourteen years after his death), when Driver and San- 
day are deemed orthodox, and Gore is Bishop of Birmingham, 
and all the world smiles at such medizvalism? 

These are but two cases, cited at random, of letters published, 
which do no good, and but lower one’s estimate of Liddon; such 
letters or expressions abound from end to end and what a pity! 
They take away from the world more than they give. Why did 
we need to have emphasized just that side of Liddon? 

_ In fact, the Bishop of Oxford evidently felt this strongly, for 
his concluding chapter—the best in the book by the way, and 
which is well worth buying the book to read—is a half-veiled 
apology for the indiscretions of the author. He goes specially 
into an explanation of the difficulties of appreciating to-day the 
then “standards of size and importance.” We regret that 
Bishop Paget’s excellent summary was not put at the com- 
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mencement of the life. But enough of complaints against the 


author. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about Liddon’s character was 
his unconquerable determination to remain what Bishop Paget 
calls a “free lance.” Probably uncertain health was the funda- 
mental cause— but bad health has not held back many another 
priest in England from arduous duties. 

We cannot fail to be impressed with his rejection of the War- 
denship of Keble College (pages 111-114). Pusey urged it, 
and his love and veneration for 6 wéyas consumed his life ; Lord 
R. Cavendish pressed it on him, the trustees offered it, Wilber- 
force argued with him, in fact he was thought by all to be the 
perfect man for the place. But he refused it. Again, when the 
Bishoprics of London, Lincoln and Exeter were vacant he 
could have had one of them, but in being approached he de- 
clined to let his name come before the Queen (p. 314). Edin- 
burgh was offered him, and he refused, and St. Alban’s with its 
light and easy tasks was unable to lure him in his days of ill 
health (376-7 ). 

Now such a list of offers, and such a sequence of point-blank 
rejections, is hardly paralleled in the English Church, What 
Bishop Paget says seems undoubtedly true, that had Liddon ac- 
cepted one of these preferments, his vision would have been en- 
larged by the greater responsibilities, and he would have been 
more in sympathy with the spirit of the times. (Cf p. 396) 

To him above bishoprics and wardenships appealed the 
opportunities for preaching in St. Paul’s, and here he came to 
the great work of his life, and with it rests another complaint 
against Mr. Johnston. Had Liddon done nothing else in life 
besides his work as Canon of St. Paul’s, his name would have 
been handed down to posterity as one of the great men of the 
English Church. For, with Gregory, he created an esprit de 
corps, as well as a spirit of consecration, which changed the 
slumbering old monument of bygone days into an active, stren- 
uous centre of Christian propaganda.. And we complain that 
not enough of this side is given us. 

The accounts given on pages 301 and 302 are painfully meagre 
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in comparison with the space devoted to his experiences in the 
East. We feel most strongly that what the world wanted was 
less of his interviews with Palestinian patriarchs, and more of his 
ministerings to the Londoners. Apropos of this, one cannot 
neglect to add that the accounts given of these interviews should 
be taken with some salt. Read, for example, his account of the 
enthusiastic reception accorded him by Nicodemus, and the ex- 
pressions of desire for reunion which Nicodemus voiced (pp. 324 
-5). Now pure-souled zealot that he was Liddon failed to 
realize that Nicodemus was an Easterner, imbued with Eastern 
suavity; and that politeness of the Asiastic type in the case in 
point called for seeming agreement where no real agreement 
existed, and for enthusiasm where no enthusiasm was. Anyone 
who has dealt with Greeks or Armenians knows this well; and 
the writer makes the statement upon no mere speculative grounds, 
but upon first hand information. To show how Liddon was 
blinded by bland and empty courtesy one need but read his 
remark on p. 326 that “he ( Nicodemus) allowed me to celebrate 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, in the Chapel of Abraham.” 
Apparently he thought, or was made to think, that the Chapel 
of Abraham was a part of the Holy Sepulchre, but such is not 
the case. It is under the same roof to be sure, but so are in- 
numerable other commemorative chapels and rooms, and the 
statement that one had celebrated “in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre” under such conditions is absurd. 

Despite all these criticisms the book is well worth reading, as 
many a touch brings out the unfathomable spirituality of the 
man. Few men lived more constantly in communion with their 
Maker, and amidst all the faults and excellencies of this book, 
there runs through it a never-ceasing stream of godliness, of 
consecration, of fervent zeal for souls. That undercurrent of 
holiness it is, which gives the book its value. 

We would that space were given to tell of his work as Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis, as author of the “Divinity of Christ,” as 
founder, or rather promoter, of Pusey House, of confessor and 
adviser to many a troubled spirit; but we leave all that for the 
owner of the biography to read. 
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As long as men reverence sincerity, as long as earnestness is 
respected, so long will Liddon’s fame be great; and despite the 
overdue emphasis on the reactionary side of his character, yet 
none the less, just because Mr. Johnston’s life gives a clear and 
distinct portrayal of the intense earnestness of the man, will his 
record of his hero’s life be cherished and preserved as the 
thoughts and doings of a holy man. 
ARTHUR R. Gray. 


The University of the South. 
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EDITORIAL 


Mr. Carnegie’s gift of ten millions for pensioning worthy aged 
professors and teachers has set all heads nodding again. There 
were the Carnegie libraries, the Carnegie Institution — and now 
are the professors’ pensions. In the face of so splendid and 
noble a gift and the emphasis of so worthy a principle we would 
not seem ungracious, and yet to accomplish the real intention of 
this donation we question that the lines should be drawn as orig- 
inally announced and we wonder on what principle they will ulti- 
mately be applied. No one doubts, for instance, that Yale 
ought to, or will, get the benefit, with others, of this gift, and 
yet her friends are placed in the anomalous position of giving 
the world assurances that the presence of Congregational minis- 
ters on her Board of Trust — historically and actually — is merely 
an accident. Perhaps some one will be found explaining why all 
the Presidents of Princeton before the present incumbent have 
been Presbyterian ministers, aad he the son of one, or why the 
Presidents of Columbia (nominally, at least) have all been Epis- 
copalians — yet no one doubts that Princeton and Columbia should 
be aided. Is Pennsylvania a State University or is it not ?—but 
why ask such a question? And what of the work and influence 
and status of Michigan in the North Central States and Virginia 
in the South? It is idle even to wish to know the character of 
the association of Chicago with the Baptists. Even the sugges- 
tion of the inclusion of Lawrence University and not of the Uni- 
ersity of Wisconsin would stagger the ordinary mind not initia- 
ted in Wisconsin ways. 

In the East most of the strongest institutions have grown out 
of the early desire of the several religious bodies to foster educa- 
tion. It was a patriotic and high-minded purpose and action of 
American citizenship then, and with whatever inevitable modi- 
fications it remains so still. In the South and West the pre- 
vailing type of institution for higher education has been the 
State University, though not infrequently again the members of 
certain churches have protected the educational interests of com- 
munities and sections. It was again no less a patriotic and noble 
purpose and work on the part of the laborers as history has proved. 
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How may intelligently and logically the spirit of patriotism and 
of service of any of these be differentiated from the others? 

Take the services to higher education in the Southern States, 
specifically. The work of the State Universities and Techno- 
logical Institutions from Virginia to Texas has been an unusually 
earnest and fruitful one. Jefferson’s notable foundation, the 
University of Virginia, has always deserved prominence for her 
ideals and accomplishment. The clear purpose of the founders of 
the University of the South at Sewanee, in 1857, whether still 
altogether realized or not, was to get beyond State lines and by 
a larger corporate life cultivate in the fullest sense the highest 
ideals of culture. Washington and Lee, after a long local exist- 
ence on the prevailing Presbyterian small college pattern, em- 
phasized in 1865 her allegiance to large ideas by her invitation 
to Robert E. Lee, and thus entered upon her broader career. 
Vanderbilt was planned, though not yet so named, in 1873, and 
her later history has belonged not to the Methodist Church alone 
but to the whole South. Tulane, based on an older State uni- 
versity foundation, by a fresh endowment was enabled to develop 
on new principles clearly perceived in the recent inaugural ad- 
dress of her present President. The new Trinity College in 
North Carolina, long enduring a weak existence, now supported 
by the Duke family isa still later exponent of a broad and sound 
educational policy. The faculties in these and other institutions 
are doing a splendid work for their localities and for the entire 
country. It is no paradox, but simple truth, to declare that no- 
where are educational and national needs and ideals more clear- 
ly perceived and cultivated than in the spirit of the best South- 
ern institutions. 

The Carnegie gift is a splendid one and the principle isa great 
one, evidently intended in a patriotic purpose and for the nation- 
al weal. With such a gift and such needs, Mr. Carnegie him- 
self and his representative Board of Trust must and will end by 
applying this fund, according to their judgment, to any and all 
American universities and colleges on the broadest grounds of 
fitness, worth and need. 
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The proposed innovations at Princeton and at Columbia consti- 
tute simultaneous experiments in education quite different in 
spirit and in promise of consequences. Both changes are mo- 
mentous, and represent entirely divergent systems and theories 
of education, and both are perfectly indicative of the differing 
environment and ideals of the respective institutions. 

President Wilson of Princeton has always been an admirer of 
English traditions and English practice, and the changes at 
Princeton have been rather a return to these traditions and to 
this practice. The traditional meaning of the B.A. degree has 
been kept in mind and the emphasis is once more laid upon 
Greek and the humanities. For students of other languages than 
Greek, there is the B. Litt. degree; and for those with prevailing 
scientific studies, the B.Sc. Moreover, the full term of four 
years, long historical in our American colleges, is recognized as 
the basis for the B.A. degree; and faith is expressed in the tra- 
ditions of undergraduate life as a means in themselves for growth 
in culture. 

But not only is the content of the B.A. degree, even more is 
the method of procedure, borrowed of the English practice. It 
is intended to introduce the tutorial system, directly taken from 
Oxford; and a large fund has been raised by alumni and friends, 
and numerous special instructors and assistant professors have 
been engaged to undertake this work. Not only of itself will this 
prove of interest; but it will be watched as one of the ways of 
solving the problem of instructing the large classes, now amount- 
ing to several hundred, each year entering our larger educational 
institutions. Incidentally, this question, often raised, admits 
a distinct place of usefulness for the small college. The English 
method of detachment into several colleges, separate and inde- 
pendent in government, yet under the one general corporation, 
has at least historical precedence and even with many modifica- 
tions is well worth a trial in our own country. As yet it seems 
to be only the tutorial system, and not separate residence and 
division into college units, which is to be introduced. Prince- 
ton, not urban, but apart from great centres which are still easily 
accessible, is perhaps in the happiest position to make just these 
experiments. How far their legitimate evolution may be con- 
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fused and checked by the expansion, upon German lines of pro- 
cedure, of the graduate courses and added opportunities for the 
Ph.D. degree, which are simultaneously announced, remains to 
be seen. 


The President of Columbia University, one of the most suc- 
cessful of modern administrators, is, on the other hand, the expo- 
nent of modifications he believes best suited to urban univer- 
sities and more particularly to the special conditions obtaining 
in the city of New York. Columbia’s genius, apart from Barn- 
ard, lies essentially in the development of her graduate and pro- 
fessional courses; and her advance in these within a few years 
has been so remarkable as to place her at once among the best of 
American intsitutions. 

But Columbia Co//ege, however ancient and honorable her his- 
tory, has not the same hold on the imagination as Harvard or 
Yale or Princeton, or even Dartmouth or Williams or Amherst, 
to go no further. And the same has been, and is likely to be, 
true of the college departments of the University of Chicago and 
the Hopkins in Baltimore, for example. Were it not for local 
needs — supposed or real, as was long the case with the small 
colleges supporting preparatory departments — one is almost in- 
clined to wish that the institutions of the latter type, prevailing 
in large cities, should be graduate and professional schools alone, 
with whatever requirements of admission deemed proper. They 
would thus come less often into sharp conflict with the type not 
working primarily towards graduate and professional study, but 
believing essentially in the value and independent existence of 
college life. 

President Butler not only typifies the genius of expansion of 
Columbia University, which is justly taking all learning for its 
province and which, located in our American metropolis, prom- 
ises in time to grow into one of the most remarkable universities 
of the world, he is also a graduate of old Columbia Co//ege and 
quite naturally wishes to preserve this phase of Columbia’s life. 
How can this be done with the invariable tendency of city youth 
unduly to press into the active and professional careers. At first, 
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it was proposed to cut down the college course for all to two 
years. Now, under circumstances, college students with def- 
inite credits can take the last two of the four college years in 
the professional courses, still taking the B.A. degree at the end 
of four years with their class and at the same time shortening 
the period for the professional degree frequently by two years 
and certainly by one year. We can still imagine even among 
professional and graduate teachers some sufficiently unreasonable 
as to welcome occasionally a more highly trained mind already 
possessing the B.A. degree and not one still earning it concur- 
rently with two years’ work. 

All of which goes to show that our country is a large one and 
there are many and varying ideals of education fitted to various 
ends. Sometimes the question will obtrude itself —What is 
culture? And what is culture worth? And how may it be ob- 
tained? We know something of the centuries of Oxford life — 
what it can do—and we are learning, too, of the years of our 
complex American college and university existence. 


Literary celebrations and memorials are so far the order of the 
day that those of us that jot down in our tablets the festival days 
of our favorite authors are in danger of suffering from a surfeit 
of emotions. Two late anniversaries called forth particular in- 
terest: the one hundredth of the death of Schiller and the three 
hundredth of the publication of ‘‘Don Quixote.’’ It is indica- 
tive how large our German population has grown and how great 
our Teutonic interests have become — not to speak of our poetic 
interests as a nation — to note the large number of Schiller me- 
morials throughout our country, apart from those in England, 
in Germany, and elsewhere on the Continent. No poet could 
have asked for more enthusiastic meed after one hundred years. 
In communities and institutions in the Central West there were 
whole days devoted to Schiller, running in extreme cases to a 
week. 

Schiller is one of the great poets of the world, but still not of 
the greatest. His creations are largely dramatic in form, and 
yet his characters remain chiefly ideals and types, not individual- 
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ized living men. In ‘‘William Tell,’’ most of all, his Teutonic 
nature and yearning towards national ideals found its freest and 
fullest expression. Here, if anywhere, he worked himself out 
of and beyond his theories into realization. But while no one may 
dispute the merits of Schiller in having added to the expression 
of many of the ideals of the German race, it may also not be de- 
nied that by the mass of our own people he is and will remain 
comparatively unread—something that may not be said of 
either Goethe or Heine. In comparison, the neglect of any 
general public notice of Cervantes and ‘‘Don Quixote’’ might 
well excite wonder; but then, when a book is safely a classic 
and has been accepted so for three hundred years, there is really 
very little reason for any noise and excitement. We simply re- 
cognize its place. 

Still another hundredth anniversary largely allowed to pass un- 
noticed is that of Hans Christian Andersen, who was born 
April 2, 1805, dying some thirty years ago, and who was a very 
different sort of genius from either Cervantes or Schiller. Yet 
his tales have gone into every household of children, and grown 
folk still delight in them and make use of them for their clear 
insight into the facts and weaknesses of human life. With all 
Andersen’s charm and freshness, there lay underneath, as with 
every successful fabulist and moralist and satirist of manners, a 
deep knowledge of the irony of life. The author of charming 
stories for the young and a commentator of the comedy of man- 
ners for all, Andersen is not likely soon to be forgotten. Where 
will he ultimately be placed? 


The observance of literary commemorations leads also to the 
record of deaths — there having passed away within the past few 
weeks the Spanish writer, Juan Valera, and the Frenchman, 
Jules Verne. The announcement of Jules Verne’s death at 
Amiens, on March 24, almost came as a surprise in finding him 
still alive, so remote seem the wonder and excitement of his 
books, universally read twenty to forty years ago: ‘‘Five Weeks 
in a Balloon,”’ ‘Around the World in Eighty Days,’ ‘“Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea.”’ ‘‘Journey to the Centre of 
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the Earth,’’ ‘‘From Earth to Moon,’’ and other thrilling narra- 
tives. It is easy enough to pick flaws in Jules Verne’s work and 
find much that is absurd; yet in his time he commanded his 
public absolutely and had both the merit and the honor of advanc- 
ing in many ways that method of romance, begun or at least 
made popular by Poe, which uses the natural curiosity as to the 
inventions and material developments of a scientific age as the 
basis of its plots in fiction. 

Valera, whose death occurred on April 19, has long been re- 
garded as one of the most important figures in contemporary 
Spanish fiction — as so much of our modern literature is getting 
to mean — although he was known likewise as poet, critic, poli- 
tician and diplomatist. His most popular work remained the 
one whereby he first achieved his fame thirty-one years ago, 
‘‘Pepita Jiminez.’’ He continued producing works, notable 
alike for their study of life and character as for their admirable 
prose style, of which he was cordially acclaimed master and 
widely accepted as model. 


The study of the literature and history of the Southern States 
is coming into its own — not as sectional matter, but as material 
emphasized for its national interest and importance. Not only 
are the numerous historical monographs and volumes published 
by historical departments of our universities, the popularity of 
memoirs, letters, and recollections of Southern life and charac- 
ter, evidences of this, but also there is a true interest in all man- 
ifestations of the literature and thought of the people which will 
throw light upon that civilization or the types produced under it. 
Professor Trent’s volume on ‘‘Southern Writers’’ is only one 
among several that emphasize this, but perhaps nowhere before 
has it been brought out so clearly. Our country is large and 
even the provincial or local literature in every section has a na- 
tional significance, when cast into large moulds. Indeed, much 
of our literature that bears the clearest American impress has 
borne the local stamp. The richness of this Southern material 
is easily seen. Capt. John Smith and William Byrd are among 
the colonials. Representative names like Washington, Jefferson, 
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Madison and Marshall belong to the Revolutionary and forma- 
tive periods. Later were names like John Randolph of Roanoke, 
Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun and Robert E. Lee. Jefferson 
Davis as a twentieth century ‘“‘imperialist’’ may be a new 
thought to many. But much that we regard as novel to-day 
many of these old-time men had long ago thought out and talked 
upon. The humorous, dialect and romantic story became at one 
time so characteristic of a Southern landscape as almost to be 
regarded as distinctive, and a volume of itself could easily be 
filled with these sketches alone. Oratory, essay and editorial 
writing, letters and diaries are less well represented, but many 
interesting samples might be procured. The new industrial 
South is represented by Henry Grady and Mr. Walter Page. 
Poetry was always cultivated, and not only are Poe and 
Lanier names in our national literature, but one is struck 
with surprise at the prevalence of song among the young- 
er writers, as removed from the prevalent habit of story-telling. 
The humor of the ‘‘Georgia Scenes’’ is at the same time local 
and — national. Altogether one is apt to get a clearer convic- 
tion of the relative importance of this material in a history of 
American literature. Whether restricted or not, the traditions 
of Southern culture, it will be seen, have always been and still 
are the traditions and natural conservatism of the English-speak- 
ing race, which may yet prove a saving element in our American 
nation. 
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